CALENDER CAN BE BETTER 
THAN THE ROLLS 
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The Supremacy of Perkins Rolls is 


the natural result of the broadest ex- 


perience in the textile industry. 
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WHOLE GUM, CRUSHED, GRANULATED, POWDERED 
Since the most desirable gums are from the early pickings, antici- 
pate your needs now and send us your order while stocks are com- 
plete. Immediate or future delivery. 
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PPOINTMENT of the United States members of 

At joint American-Japanese committee’ created 
under the recently negotiated. quota agreement 
limiting shipments of Japanese cotton piece goods to the 
United States for the next two years will be announced 
within a few days by Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, Presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute, and Chairman of the 
American cotton industry’s mission to Japan. 
_ Following its formal approval of the agreement, the 
Institute’s Executive Committee authorized Dr. Murchi- 
son to designate the five American members of the com- 
mittee which will not only administer the piece goods 
agreement but will also undertake to effect similar agree- 
ments covering other cotton. specialties, including both 
manufactured goods and yarns and thread. 

Under the agreement, the committee of ten members, 
including three American and two Japanese members in 
the United States and two American and three Japanese 
members in Japan, is to be organized and begin function- 
ing on or before April Ist. | 

The full text of the ‘Memorandum of understanding,” 
reached at Osaka on January 22nd between the Ameri- 
can mission and representatives of the Japanese cotton 


textile industry, made public by Dr. Murchison, is as 
follows: 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 


The American Textile Mission and the presentatives of 
the Japanese cotton textile industry understand the fol- 
lowing to be a correct statement of the principles and 
procedures mutually approved by them in their confer- 
ences of January 15th to 22nd, 1937, inclusive. 


A. Piece Goods. 


1. The Japanese representatives accept quota limita- 
tion as the most practicable means of arriving at a satis- 
factory arrangement with respect to their textile exports 
to Continental United States. 


2. On cotton piece goods a quantity limitation shall 
at once be made applicable as of January 1, 1937. The 
basic quotas applicable to the years 1937 and 1938 are 
as follows: For the year 1937 the basic quota shall be 
155 million square yards or the volume of contracts on 
hand on January 21, 1937, for Japanese piece goods for 
shipment to the United States in 1937, whichever amount 
is the smaller. For the year 1938, the basic quota shall 
be 100 million square yards subject to the following pro- 


Murchison Explains American- 
Japanese Trade Pact 


viso: The Japanese industry is privileged to transfer not 
more than one-fourth (25,000,000 square yards) of the 
1938 apportionment to the 1937 quota, but the 1938 
shipments must be diminished below the basic quota by 


such amount as the 1937 shipments are increased above 


the latter year’s basic quota. 


This agreement may be expressed otherwise as follows: 


The quotas agreed upon for the two-year period consti- 
tute a maximum of 255 million square yards. Of this 
amount the 1937 apportionment shall not exceed 180 
million square yards, or be less than 155 million square 
yards or the volume of orders on hand on January 21, 
1937, for shipment to the United States in 1937, which- 
ever is the smaller figure. : 


3. In the measurements requisite to the enforcement 
of these quota arrangements, the official data of export 
shipments as compiled by the Japanese Government shall 
be used. The procedure followed shall be similar to that 
used in the administration of the quota arrangement on 
cotton rugs now in effect between the two governments. 

The entire responsibility for the attainment of the ob- 
jectives sought in this quota arrangement shall be lodged 
with the Japanese industry or its authorized agencies and 
the obligation to accomplish these objectives is regarded 
by the American industry as predicated on considerations 
of good faith rather than on those of contractual and 
technical character. 


4. For the purpose of satisfying these quota arrange- 
ments, cotton piece goods shall be regarded as inclusive 


of all woven piece goods, the principal material of which 
is cotton. 


5. The arrangements above provided for shall not in 
any way include existing agreements on cotton goods be- 
tween the two industries or between the two governments. 


6. Should the trans-shipments of goods of Japanese 
origin from third countries to the United States tend to 
render ineffectual the purposes of these quota arrange- 
ments, the Japanese industry agrees to subtract the 
amount of such trans-shipments as compiled by the Unit- 
ed States Customs Service from the volume of direct 
shipments from Japan to the United States. The Amer- 
ican commission will undertake to reduce the volume of 
trans-shipments in two ways: 1, to transmit to the Jap- 
anese industry monthly the amount of such trans-ship- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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The Applicability of Spectrophotometry to the 


Solution Color Problems 
in the Textile Industry 


By Arthur 


HEN a telephone engineer discusses the subject 

of telephony, the discussion is likely to concern 

the design of transmitters, receivers, transmission 
lines, and automatic switching apparatus. The fact that 
a telephone permits a conversation to be carried on be- 
tween persons located some distance apart may never be 
mentioned. In the same way, it is possible to discuss 
either speetrophotometers or spectrophotometry but, as 
the title implies, this paper is concerned almost exclu- 
sively with the latter subject. ae 

The first spectrophotometer was built only a relatively 
few years after the first telephone, and it is patently an 
under-statement to assert that the spectrophotometer has 
not been accepted with equal rapidity. There are two 
reasons for this. When the telephone arrived, everyone 
was accustomed to conversing with persons close by, and 
it required little imagination to conceive of carrying on a 
conversation at a distance. A spectrophotometer, on the 
other hand, performs a function and yields information 
that can be acquired in no other manner. Hence, its 
value was not so readily visualized. - A second reason for 
the relatively slow rate of increase in the use of spectro- 
photometers can be traced to the nature of the things 
that have been said and written about them. The spec- 
trophotometer, like the telephone, is an instrument that 
operates on physical principles, and it generally falls to 
the let of the physicist to discuss this subject. The phy- 
sicist usually concerns himself with the details of the 
various forms that the instrument may take. This con- 
veys the impression that spectrophotometry is a highly 
technical subject, whereas the fact is that a spectropho- 
tometer, like a telephone, is merely difficult to construct 
and is not especially difficult to use. 

Although spectrophotometry is often used to good ad- 
vantage in both ultraviolet and infrared regions of the 
spectrum, this paper is confined to spectrophometry in 
the spectral region where a spectrophometer competes in 
some respects with the human eye. It is useful therefore 
to consnder in some detail the procedure by which an 
observer inspects a piece of colored cloth. This proce- 
dure is illustrated somewhat schematically in Fig. 1, 
which represents an observer looking normally at the 
surface of the cloth which is illuminated by a cone of 
light falling on it at an oblique angle. In principle, spec- 
trophotometry differs from this situation in only two 
respects. In the first place, instead of illuminating the 
test sample with white light, a prism or other suitable 


*Professor of Optics and Photography, Massachusetts Jnsti- 
tute of Technology. Presented at the Annual Meeting of the 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, in 
Providence, R. I. 


C. Hardy* 


device would be inserted in the incident beam. In this 
way, the sample is illuminated by monochromatic light 
whose wave length is adjustable at will. This simplifies 
the problem because ordinary white light is a mixture of 
all the various wave lengths, usually in unknown propor- 
tions. The second difference is that the observer would 
be provided with a photometric field which enables the 


ll 


! 
brightness of the test sample to be compared with the 
brightness of a reproducible white standard under the 


same illumination. Since both halves of the field are 


‘illuminated at all times by monochromatic light of the 


same wave length, the characteristics of the visual appar- 
atus of the observer do not affect the results obtained. 


Indeed, it is possible to replace the eye of the observer 


by some physical detector such as a photo-electric cell, 
and, in a properly designed instrument, the characteristics 
of the cell have no influence on the results. 

In practice, an observer would not confine his observa- 
tions of the test sample to a single mode of illumination 
and observation. Instead, he would orient the sample at 
various angles and would attempt mentally to obtain an 
estimate of the average color. This is represented schem- 
atically in Fig. 2 wherein a beam of light falls normally 
on the surface of the sample and the observer views the 
sample from various directions, one after the other. A 
similar result is achieved in spectrophotometry by using 
what is called an integrating sphere. This device enables 
the operator of the instrument, in effect, to regard the 
sample simultaneously from all directions. Although the 
integrating sphere provides a mode of illumination and 
observation that is believed to yield the most significant 
results, it should be understood that a spectrophometer 
can be arranged to correspond to any mode of illumina- 
tion and observation that may be desired. 

Assuming that a preferred mode of illumination and 
observation has been adopted, it is then in order to dis- 
cuss the possible applications of spectrophotometry, which 
have here been separated into six categories. In the first 
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place, it is abundantly evident that spectrophotometry 
provides the only fundamental method of color measure- 
ment and specification. This is a direct consequence of 
the fact that the measurements involve merely the deter- 
mination of the wave length and relative quantities of 
light. This makes it unnecessary to relate the results to 


any material color standard whose color may not remain 


constant. This of course suggests the use of spectropho- 
tometry for the maintenance of industrial color standards, 
which otherwise may drift. Of even greater significance 
is the fact that it is now possible to begin the creation of 
a body of color knowledge that will be useful both in this 
and in succeeding generations. Indeed, if we are ever to 
acquire a fund of fundamental information regarding the 
behavior of dyestuffs under various conditions or regard- 
ing color combinations that have been found pleasing, it 
will certainly be through the agency of spectrophotometry 
or, at least, through the agency of some method of color 
specification that has its roots in spectrophotometry. 

A second important application of spectrophotometry 
results from the insight that it gives into the behavior of 


dyes and pigments when they are mixed. Thus, anyone 


who has once seen the spectrophotometric curve for a 
typical blue dye, remembers that the dye absorbs in the 
red, orange, and yellow regions of the spectrum. Since a 
typical yellow dye absorbs in the blue and violet regions 
of the spectrum, a textile fabric dyed with a mixture of 
the two will reflect only that region that is not absorbed— 
namely, green. Under many conditions, this qualitative 
reasoning can be made quantitative. The only procedure 
available to those who are unacquainted with spectropho- 
tometric results is to learn empirically how each dyestuff 
will behave in mixtures. This is a vastly more compli- 
cated procedure because it involves learning what the 
result will be in the case of all the available dyestuffs 
taken two at a time, three at a time, etc., in all possible 
proportions. As evidence that the concepts of spectro- 
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photometry do simplify one’s mental processes, it is 
merely necessary to mention that everyone who has once 
become familiar with the concepts invariably adopts 
them as the basis for all his reasoning. 


A third category is the analytical ability possessed by a 
spectrophotometer. In this respect it has no competitor 
because the human eye has only a very rudimentary sort 
of analytical ability. Even so common a source as sun- 
light is not: intuitively resolved by the unaided eye into 
its spectral components. Hence, the fact that the differ- 
ences between two color samples are indistinguishable to 
the eye does hot mean that their reflection factors are the 
same at every wave length. The samples may be a per- 
fect visual match under one illuminant and a poor visual 
match under another illuminant. On the other hand, 
matches made under spectrophotometric control are valid 
under monochromatic light of every wave length and 
therefore under every possible illuminant. 


The application of spectrophotometry often leads to 
the discovery of new color phenomena. As an example, 
reference may be made to a paper by Dr. R. D. Nutting 
who undertook to investigate the common belief that 
under some circumstances a spectrophotometer is unable 
to detect color differences that are as minute as those 
which the trained eye can perceive. One of these classical 
circumstances is the color difference produced by adding 
a small amount of crocein scarlet to a wool swatch dyed 
with tartrazine. It happens that crocein scarlet produces 
a maximum of absorption at a wave length of 510 milli- 
microns in the blue region of the spectrum. It might - 
therefore be expected that, if a spectrophotometer is to 
show the presence of crocein scarlet, it should be most 
evident in measurements made at this wave length. In 
fact, this assumption is the basis of a procedure by which 
dyestuffs manufacturers determine dye strengths. The 
procedure amounts to an abridged form of spectrophoto- 
metry in which measurements are made at only one wave 
length—namely, the wave length corresponding to the 
peak of the absorption band of the dye. 


Some typical curves obtained by Dr. Nutting are re- 
produced in Fig. 3. Curve 1 represents the curve of a 
wool swatch dyed with tartrazine in a concentration of 
1 per cent by weight of the cloth. Curve 2 represents a 
similar. dyeing to which crocein scarlet has been added in 
the concentration of 0.0001 per cent. Curve 3 shows the 
effect of increasing the concentration of crocein scarlet to 
0.0002 per cent. It will be observed that the presence of 
crocein scarlet manifests itself, not by decreasing the 
reflection factor’ at 510 millimicrons, but by increasing 
the reflection factor throughout the spectral region be- 
yond 550 millimicrons. To a trained observer, the color 
difference between swatches 1 and 3 was just discernible, 
whereas the difference between 1 and 2 was not. How- 
ever, the importance of this paper is due not so much to 
its vindication of the spectrophotometer as to the discov- 
ery of a new phenomenon in the behavior of dyestuffs. 
An ideal yellow dye should absorb completely in the blue 
and violet regions of the spectrum and should not absorb 
elsewhere. It is apparent from the curves that the 
addition of minute traces of crocein scarlet, makes tartra- 
zine a closer approach to an ideal yellow. Undoubtedly, 
further study will indicate that this behavior of crocein 
scarlet is not unique. Since the effect is not observed in 
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an aqueous solution, the crocein scarlet evidently affects 
the manner in which the tartrazine is deposited on the 
wool fibers. 


Another advantage accruing from spectrophotometry is 
the possibility that it provides of representing colors 
graphically. This is customarily done by assuming a 
standard observer, and today all civilized countries have 


officially adopted the observer whose characteristics were 


specified in the 1931 Report of the International Com- 
mission on Illumination. The procedures have been pub- 
lished in several places and it may merely be mentioned 
here that the graphical form of representation to which it 
leads is exceedingly useful. It is possible, for example, 
to adopt the routine procedure of graphically recording 
the color of various shipments of a product whose color is 
nominally constant. In this way, a line can presently be 
drawn that will form a closed figure such that all the 
colors receiving customer acceptance will lie inside the 
enclosure and all those that were refused will lie outside. 
This serves then as an indication of a satisfactory toler- 
ance in the commercial production of such a material. 


The recent work of Dr. D. L. MacAdam should also 
be mentioned in this connection. MacAdam started with 
the premise that no surface could reflect more than 100 
per cent of the light incident upon it nor less than O per 
cent. He then proceeded theoretically to determine what 
colors could be obtained, assuming unlimited freedom in 
the choice of spectrophotometric curves. In this way, he 
was able to construct a color solid containing all colors 
that can ever be produced. By reference to this solid, 
anyone engaged in the production of new colors, either 
dyestuffs or dyed materials, can determine in advance 
whether it is theoretically possible to achieve such a 
color. As a guide for research programs, such informa- 
ttion is invaluable. 
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The last of the six categories is one that is difficult to 
classify but can be illustrated by an example. Curve 1 
in Fig. 4 is the spectrophotometric curve of a piece of 
unbleached cotton cloth. Curve 2 is the curve for the 
same cloth after bleaching. It is evident that the bleach- 
ing has increased the brightness of the cloth and at the 
same time has made it less yellow. Assuming that fur- 
ther bleaching is impracticable, a frequent problem is 
that of neutralizing the residual yellow. The standard 
method of attack is to dye the cloth with a low concen- 
tration of a blue dye, the concentration being sufficient to 
make the sample neither blue nor yellow. From a purely 
optical standpoint, the best blue dye is the one that 
neutralizes the yellowness of the cloth with the least re- 
duction in brightness. This means that all the commer- 
cial dyestuffs must be investigated at several concentra- 
tions before the “practical” solution to the problem can 
be found. 

Spectrophotometry provides an interesting theoretical 
solution to this problem. Computations show that, when 
illuminated by white light, the dominant wave length of 
the bleached sample is 575 millimicrons. It can be 
proved by abstract reasoning that if Curve 2 in Fig. 4 
could be modified to look like Curve 3 in Fig. 5, the 
yellowness of the sample would be neutralized with the 
least sacrifice. of brightness. This evidently calls for a 
blue dye having a strong absorption band at 575 milli- 
microns, the width of the band being such as to just 
neutralize the excess yellow in the sample. 

There are at the present time no commercial blue dyes 
which meet these specifications. In fact, the practical 
solution to this problem falls far short of the ideal, as is 
indicated by Curve 4 of Fig. 5. This curve shows that 
the blue dye which was selected in this typical case 
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LUBRICATION 


Many Mills Report Over-all Operat- 
ing Costs Reduced With This Im- 
proved Spindle Lubricant in Service 


EADING mill operators have established this fact: Over-all oper- 

ating costs usually have a direct relationship to the efficiency of 
spindle lubrication. With Gulfgem Oil in service, many mills are 
reporting the lowest operating costs in their experience. 

Because Gulfgem Oil is refined by the ALCHLOR Process, it has 
highest resistance to oxidation and gumming. Friction drag in 
spindles—from these causes—is minimized, and power consumption 
is kept at lowest levels possible. 

If you are not using Gulfgem Oil, talk to a Gulf representative 
about the possibility of effecting economies in power and mainte- 


nance—as well as improving plant production—through the use of 
this high quality spindle lubricant. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION—GULF REFINING COM oe 


GENERAL OFFICES, GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Six Reasons 


why GULFGEM OILS are the world’s 
finest spindle oils 


1 MINIMUM POWER CONSUMPTION. As an oil oxidizes, 

viscosity and gum formation increase. More pow- 
er is required to overcome the increased internal 
friction. The stability built in GULFGEM OIL by 
the Aluminum Chloride Process provides an oil with 
highest resistance to oxidation. 


? TOUGH FILM INSURES MINIMUM WEAR. Because of the 
advanced methods employed in the manufacture 
of GULFGEM OIL, it provides a tough film which 
insures efficient lubrication over a long period of 
time. Thus, spindle wear is reduced to a minimum. 


3 MINIMUM ENDS DOWN. Maximum stability with min- 

imum change in viscosity—either from tempera- 
ture variation or from oxidation—insures constant 
load and smooth operation. The result is fewer breaks 
and ends down. 


4 LOWEST OIL CONSUMPTION. Because of the unparal- 

leled stability of GULFGEM OIL, it can be used 
over long periods of time with minimum deteriora- 
tion. Thus, long life and a low rate of consumption 
are assured. 


MAXIMUM INTERVALS BETWEEN SPINDLE BASE CLEAN- 
ING. If an oil oxidizes and gums at a rapid rate, 
spindles must be cleaned and lubricated at frequent 
intervals. The stability of GULFGEM OIL greatly 
reduces the frequency of shut-downs for this purpose. 


LOWER PRODUCTION COST. Less frequent need for 

oil changes, time saved by fewer shut-downs, 
lower maintenance expense and lower power con- 
sumption reflect substantial savings in total operating 
costs. 
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The South’s Most Widely Read Textile Journal Will Feature the South’s 


Greatest Textile Event in the 


EXPOSITION NUMBER 
APRIL Ist 


The Logical Medium Through Which to Direct a Message to Your Pros- 
pects and Customers in the Southern States 7 


Timed to reach subscribers just two or three days in advance of the opening of 
the Southern Textile Exposition and will be distributed from our booth during 


the entire week. 


This is an Exposition for SOUTHERN mill men and TEXTILE BULLETIN is 
the ONLY Textile Journal with all of its paid circulation concentrated in the 
SOUTH. By using this journal in connection with this event you do not have 
to buy any waste circulation, and Textile Bulletin rates are the lowest in the field. 


The Exposition Numbers of Textile Bulletin have always been regarded as the 
outstanding and authoritative publication featuring this event, and, as usual, the 
officials and operating executives of Southern Mills will depend upon the BUL- 


LETIN to give them a complete and comprehensive forecast of what they will 
see at Greenville. 


Make Your Space Reservation Now 
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Mill News 


Lanett, Ata.—The Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works 
have completed plans for the construction of an annex to 
the cloth warehouse, estimated to cost $65,000. Work 
will begin shortly. 

LavontA, Ga.—The Lavonia Company 
has paid off in full its loan from the RFC, the last pay- 
ment being one year in advance of its due date. In its 
- final settlement letter the RFC expressed regret at losing 
such a good customer. J. M. Batson is president and 
treasurer of the Lavonia Manufacturing Company. 


Kincsport, TENN.—lIn continuing its building expan- 
sion program, the Tennessee Eastman Corporation has 
had under construction a building, which is to be called 
the Employees’ Building. This building will be three 
stories high and will contain a cafeteria, basketball court, 
gymnasium, reading room, Camera Club room and a 
room for group meetings. Outside of the building there 
will be croquet, volley ball and other outdoor sports. 


VALDESE, N. C.—The suit brought by the Bladenboro 
Cotton Mills against the receiver of the Walden Weav- 
ers, Inc., of Valdese on an alleged breach of contract re- 
garding the purchase of yarn was concluded in Burke 
County Superior Court here when a jury returned a ver- 
dict in favor of the defendant, the verdict being ‘“‘no 
damages.” 

The civil case that occupied the court for two days 
was featured by the array of legal talent participating. 


Rome, Ga,—-With the Batson Cook Construction Com- 
pany of West Point, Ga., in charge of the construction 
work, work is going forward rapidly at the local unit of 
the Tubize Chatillon Corporation on the addition to the 
mills. The capacity of the plant will be greatly increased, 
it is stated, when this addition has been completed and 
put into operation, and several hundred additional em- 
ployees will be added to the present payroll. There are 
two additions to the present plant, two new buildings to 
be used for storage of chemicals and a new filter plant. 


GREENSBORO, N. C,—A dividend of 15 cents a share 
has been voted by the board of directors on the 200,000 
shares of common stock outstanding of the Mock, Judson, 
Voehringer Co., Inc., payable March 12th to stockholders 
of record March 5th, 

The board also declared a dividend of $1.75 on the 7 
per cent cumulative preferred stock, payable April Ist, to 
stock of record March 15th. 


Mooresvit_e, N. C.—-At the stockholders’ meeting of 
the Mooresville Cotton Mills, Inc., President John F. 


Matheson reported a net earning for the year of $108,500. 


The report also stated the payroll now was greater than 
it had ever been, which is approximately $30,000 a week. 
The mills employ 2,000 or more workers. 

Matheson was re-elected president: 
chairman of the board of directors; Ernest Bohannon, 
secretary-treasurer; Fred Clark, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer. 


(Additional Mill News Pages 20 and 21) 
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IMPROVEMENT 


Picker Stick Bumpers 


INSTALLED IN 
THREE MINUTES 


WEARS. THREE 
TIMES LONGER 


PATENTED 
DEC. 3, 1935 


The NEW “Sole 


ORIGINAL Leather CAL GENUINE on™ 


go REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Designed to be clamped in R U M p F R 
operative position without 


removing the bolts which 
hold the quill chute or 
deflection plate in posi- 
tion, and without the ne- 
cessity of passing one or 
more of the bolts through 
the bumper as in previous 
types. 


Made of genuine laminat- 
| 
ed Leather W J 
wearing 
i 


for exceptional 
qualities plus resilience. 
Its cushioning action Yj 
greatly reduces the possi- 
bility of splitting wooden Uy 
quills. 


Cross-section of loom showing 
Bumper in operative position. 


Manufactured Exclusively By 


COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Well Locations Carolina Slate Belt 
The Piedmont Plateau 


By Howard N. 


N the past, little or no attention was given to the 
location of wells in regard to the yield. Generally 
the location was selected in reference to existing pipe 
lines, storage or convenience to the power plant. Quite 
frequently the main idea was to place the well and pump 
house in some obscure corner so as to be out of the way. 


By this method of locating the water supply the results 


quite often prove very discouraging. 

In this section we have three physiographic provinces: 
The Coastal Plains are made up of geological formations, 
consisting of unconsolidated clays and sands; also marl 
beds in the eastern part. The Piedmont Plateau has 
various formations consisting of crystalline rocks; granite, 
metamorphic volcanic slates, schists, igneous rocks, etc. 
These belts or formations run northeast or in a south- 
westly direction. We also have two narrow beds of sedi- 
mentary shales, sandstones and slates known as the 
triassic, one of them is in the Deep River section, the 
other in:the Dan River section. The shales of this for- 
mation are dense and nearly impervious to water. In the 
west we have the Appalachian Mountain section consist- 
ing of gneisses, granite, schists, marble, etc. 

Years ago a four-inch well was drilled for a cotton mill 
in Stanly County. The location was made in reference 
to the mill and power plant and not to the geological for- 
mations through which the water must pass to get into 
the well. The results were a well 250 feet deep yielding 
20 gallons per minute. Last year the owners decided to 
increase the water supply. Before the drilling company 
started the well a careful survey was made. In the rail- 
road cut beside the mill, slate stratum was exposed, cut 
or displaced by a fault. The direction of this fault was 
found to extend close by the side of the old existing well. 


SLATE 


Courtesy Carolina Drilling & Equipment:Co. 


The dislocation of rocks in the faulting plain takes 
place under tremendous pressure. As a result, slates are 
generally smoothed and polished by the rubbing under 


Butler, Engineer 


pressure known as slickensides on the footwall ide of the 
fault which as a rule moves up, and the hanging wall or 
other side moves down. On the hanging wall side of the 
fault the thin strata of slates are more or less broken 
and crushed, forming a broken zone parallel to the fault, 
and as water seeps through the overlying soils in the form 
of rain it follows the cracks and crevasses in the slates to 
the broken zone made by the fault and is dammed off 
from the other side by the smooth impervious face of the 
fault. On this side the old well was located. 

The new well was located on the opposite side of the 
fault from the old one but far enough away so that the 
well would encounter the brozen zone at a depth of about 
150 feet. This well was drilled eight inches in diameter 
and an 8-inch casing driven down into the first imper- 
vious stratum of rock cutting off surface contamination. 
As drilling progressed every few feet, tests were run to 
determine the yield. About six gallons per minute was 
all that could be obtained until the well was 130 feet 
deep, then the yield started to increase. Drilling con- 
tinued until a depth of 180 feet was reached. A deep 
well test pump was installed in the well and an altmeter 
gauge with a small copper pipe was used to determine 
the pumping level or draw down at different pumping 
rates. After 24 hours of continuous. pumping, the well 
was found to yield 110 gallons per minute at 102 feet 
pumping level. At a lower depth the yield could be 
increased slightly but the pumping cost or power con- 
sumed would be a greater proportion than the yield of 
water, for then all of the water would have to be raised 
the entire depth of the well instead of 102 feet. 

A modern turbine pump was installed in this well and 
the water problem should be settled for some time to 
come. The old well which was about 100 feet from the 
new one is a representative well in the slate belt. Fifty 
wells in this belt average 216 feet deep and yield 21 
gallons per minute. 


New and Old Well 


Quite a few wells have been drilled in this section with 
little water so that it can be readily seen that a careful 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Mill News Items 


Ekin, N. C.—Tuesday, February 9th, marked the 
date of breaking ground for a new addition to the main 
building of the Chatham Manufacturing plant at Elkin. 
The new addition is to be of the same type architecture 
as the last addition built in 1928 and 1929. It is to be 

, 74 feet in length and will be the same width as the.pres- 
ent will, 112 feet. 

Fifty looms will be installed on the first floor, with 
associated spinning and carding machinery on the floors 
above. 

' The work of installing fire protection, water, sewer and 
other underground lines is progressing rapidly. 


brick work by next week. 
The building is under the era of Frank Blum. 
contractor of Winston-Salem. 


DANVILLE, VA—Stockholders of the Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills took what is conceded to be the 
first step toward retirement of the preferred shares. Over 
. the stout objection of several women preferred sharehold- 
} ers they voted for an issue of 300,000 additional shares 
of common stock at par value of $25, thus doubling the 
total amount of the common. 


amounting to $6 per share have been paid to the pre- 


Fair | 
weather permitting, it is hoped to be able to start the 


The board of directors will — 
issue this stock after accrued and unpaid dividends 


ferred shareholders at a ratio of four and one. 


The board of directors was reelected, with John M. 
Miller, of Richmond, renamed chairman. Robert R. 
West, president of the corporation, in reporting on the 
state of the $15,000,000 corporation, said widening man- 
ufacturing. margins improved earnings the past year, per- 
mitting not only retiring nearly half of the deferred divi- 
dends of the preferred stock but also providing for a 
wage increase. The company, he said, has the widest 
distribution of goods in its history, providing ‘‘a substan- 
tial backlog of unfilled orders.” The volume of opera- 
tions is reflected in his figures: One hundred and twenty- 
four thousand bales of cotton consumed, 55,000,000 
pounds of goods woven and every pound of it sold during 
the past year. | 

West reminded the stockholders of the possibilities ‘of 
severe reactions,” but pledged continued effort of the 
management to maintain an efficient and stable manufac- 
turing organization. | | 

The newly-elected board of directors reorganized and 
ordered another of the past due dividends paid to pre- 
ferred shareholders. This will amount to $225,000, or 
$3 per share, and 65 cents per share interest. The sum 
‘s payable March 15th to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 4th. This leaves $3 per share 
owing on past due preferred dividends. 


For 
and COMBINATION FIBRES 
AMALTHION 


For dyeing solid shades on Cotton raw stock, skeins, piece 
goods and knit goods; 
fastness, washing and cross dyeing properties. 


range. 


ing qualities. 


“Standard wverywnere” 


e Write for 


samples and 


quotations 75 Hudson St. 


Boston Philadelphia 


AMIDINE (Direct colors) 


For dyeing Cotton in all forms, Rayon, hosiery, union mate- 
rial, piece goods mixtures and knit goods. 


SOL-AMIDINE 


Possess good all around fastness, particularly to light. 
Cotton and Rayon. 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


American Dvyestuff Manufacturers 


Providence 


(Sulphur colors) 


also Rayon knit goods. Good light 


Wide color 


Excellent work- 


direct colors) 


For 
Complete color range. 


New York City 
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Many Processing Improvements 


During 1936 


HATEVER may be said about the financial and 

economic conditions of the textile industry in this 

and other countries it cannot be denied that a 
very large number of individual contributions have been 
made during the past year towards its progress and devel- 
opment, and it is almost bewildering to recall the numer- 
ous textile processing improvements which have been 
described in the technical and patent literature. How- 
ever, in this review it is found possible to indicate the 
main lines of development and to draw attention to a 
number of new treatments and new facts concerning cot- 
ton. 

PREPARATION OF MATERIALS 


The preparation of cotton .materials for dyeing and 
printing constitutes an important section of yarn and 
fabric processing, but it is difficult to recall any outstand- 
ing improvement. It will be remembered that a few 
years ago an attempt was made to popularize the use of 
hydrogen peroxide instead of chlorine for bleaching cot- 
ton goods, but it ultimately failed as chemick has re- 
mained easily the most widely used bleaching agent for 
cellulose fibres. The possibilities of a change-over to 
hydrogen peroxide are now perhaps, more favorable, since 
many improvements in the manufacture of this substance 
have been made and better stabilizers have been discov- 
ered, and further the price of this commodity has been 
much reduced. It now seems to be recognized that simple 
treatment of grey cotton fabrics with a solution of hydro- 
gen peroxide is not sufficient to produce a satisfactory 
white and that it is necessary to give the goods a pre- 
liminary alkali boil either before or after the peroxide 
bleach. Since both the treatment with hydrogen peroxide 
and the alkali boil can be carried out successively in an 
ordinary kier (provided that the inside is coated with 
lime-cilicate to prevent catalytic decomposition of the 
peroxide) it would appear that this process is now worth 
reconsideration. 

In those cases where cotton materials must be treated 
with hydrogen peroxide or perborate in hot alkaline solu- 
tions it has been found that the ordinary stabilizers such 
as sodium silicate and sodium pyrophosphate are not 
efficient; under these circumstances it is recommended to 
use instead sodium metaphosphate, while it is claimed 
that aluminum hydroxide and magnesium silicate are even 
better. 


BLEACHING POWER 


One authority has pointed out that in the estimation of 
the bleaching power of a used chlorine liquor by the usual 
methods it is necessary to take into consideration that 
any chloramines present have no bleaching power, but 
they react with potassium iodide and thus will be counted 
in with the active chlorine. An improved method is there- 
fore described in which the total chlorine (as chloramine 
and hypochlorite) is first determined; the chloramine is 


then determined separately after the hypochlorite has 
been destroyed by the gradual addition of hydrogen 
peroxide (a chloramine is stable to this reagent). The. 
addition of sodium bicarbonate to sodium hypochlorite 
bleaching liquors is recommended, since it is stated to 
increase the stability of the bleach liquor and to retard 
degradation of the cotton being bleached. 

Desizing methods which use enzymes are of consider- 
able importance. According to one writer, it is possible 
to carry out the desizing with enzymes at higher temper- 
atures than usual by adding to the bath small amounts 
of chromates or dichromates. 


CotTtoN MERCERIZATION 


In connection with the mercerization of cotton, atten- 
tion has been directed towards an hitherto largely neg- 
lected fact that yarns spun from cotton mercerized in 
sliver or loose form have a quite different character from 
yarn mercerized in yarn form. From available facts it 
would seem that the mercerization of loose cotton de- 
serves careful consideration. A number of new wetting 
out agents suitable for addition to mercerizing liquors 
have been patented. 

Considerable useful information has been given by S. 
M. Edelstein about the relationships which exist between 
the concentration of the mercerizing liquor and the prop- 
erties of the mercerized cotton yarn when the treatment 
is carried out under conditions such that the yarn is held 
at constant length. The resulting increased lustre is pro- 
portional to the force required to keep the yarn: from 
shrinking, and increases up to 80 Tw. caustic soda, and 
the equilibrium dye absorption, moisture absorption, 
barium hydroxide absorption and tensile strength of the 
mercerized yarn increases up to a concentration of 30 
Tw. but little after. 

DYEING 


Turning now to developments in dyeing it may be 
noted that considerable progress is being made in apply- 
ing various compounds to cotton dyed with direct dyes so 
that the fastness to water and washing may be increased. 
Also, various attempts have been made to make cotton 
capable of being dyed with acid wool dyes. For increas- 
ing the fastness to water of direct dyeings it has been 
found that various quaternary ammonium compounds 
and a number of complex amines are suitable. The usual 
procedure consists of after-treating the dyed material for 
about 30 minutes with a warm solution of the agent, 
followed by rinsing and drying. Compounds such as 
octodecyl pyridinium bromide and certain ternary sul- 
phonium and quaternary phosphonium products have also 
been found to increase the fastness of direct dyeings to 
water and washing. 

The discovery has also been made that quaternary am- 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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National Cotton Week Climax 
Broadened Promotional Program 


LANS for a broadened, intensive cotton goods pro- 
motional program under the direction of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute were approved at the organization 
meeting of a Joint Cotton Promotional Advisory Com- 
mittee of cotton spinners and raw cotton shippers in the 
Institute’s Washington office. The meeting launched the 
first co-operative cotton promotional effort embracing 
cotton groups other than cotton mills and represented 


tangibly the growing recognition by these other groups | 


of their equal stake in effecting a greater domestic con- 
sumption of cotton. 


The program, designed to expand existing markets for 
cotton goods and to co-operate in the development of new 
outlets, is to be financed principally by equal contribu- 
tions of one cent a bale from spinners and shippers on 
each bale of cotton sold to and processed by the partici- 
pating mills. Mills representing more than 60 per cent 
of the active spindles in the cotton textile industry and 
most of the leading raw cotton shippers in the country 
are already enlisted in the plan. A number of important 
_ cotton futures brokers as well as compress and warehouse 
firms have pledged their support to the plan and ultimate- 
ly, it is hoped, other cotton interests including selling 


agents and converters will share in the effort. 

Present at the meeting, in addition to Dr. Claudius T. 
Murchison, President of the Cotton-Textile Institute, who 
presided, were B. T. Lowe, B. T. Lowe & Co., Augusta, 
Ga., and John C. White, Washington, D. C., representing 
Robert Mayer, President of the American Cotton Ship- 
pers’ Association, and Leland Anderson, Anderson-Clay- 
ton Co., and W. S. Dowdell, Weil Bros., New York; 
Oscar Johnston, Delta & Pine Land Co., Scott, Miss., 
representing the Staple Cotton Co-operative Association; 
C. G. Henry, Memphis, Tenn., representing the Mid- 
South Cotton Co-operative Association and the American 
Cotton Co-operative Association; W. Ray Bell, president, 


Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York: 


W.-M. McLaurine, Charlotte, N. C., Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, represent- 
ing Donald Comer, President of the Association; Russell 
T. Fisher, Boston, Mass., President of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers; J. C. Roberts, Gas- | 
tonia, N. C., representing the combed and carded sales 


yarn groups of the cotton-textile industry; Jaul B. Hal- 


stead, secretary-treasurer of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
(Continued on Page 16) 


90% of the DUST, FLY and LINT 
COLLECTED with our 


VACUUM CLEANING 


SYSTEM 


Patent No. 2057139 


Believe it or MOP! 
INCREASED PRODUCTION, LESS MACHINERY 
WEAR, BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS 


for AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 


(Some of the mills where installations may be inspected) 


Jackson Mill, Welford, S. C.; Pacolet Mill, Pacolet, S. C.,(2 plants); Whitney Mfg. Co., 


Mfg. Co., 


Whitney, S. C.; West Point 


Lannett, Ala.; Laurens Cotton Mill, Laurens, S. C.; Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton, me Ge Gainesville Cotton 


Mill, Gainesville, Ga.; Langdale Mills, Langdale, Ala.; Fairfax Mills, Fairfax, Ala. 
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Personal News 


L. H. West is overseer second shift weaving, Jennings 
Mill, Lumberton, N. C. 


Scoville Smith has been transferred from No. 5 to No. 
2 spinning at the Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


Frank H. Naylor has resigned as agent of the Colum- 
bus (Ga.) plant of the Bibb Manufacturing Company. 


Chas. A. Brooks has been transferred from No. 2 spin- 
ning at the Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., to a simi- 
lar position with No. 5 Mill. 


J. S. Strozier, manager of the order and service depart- 
ment of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, Macon, Ga., 
has been promoted to production manager. 


John J. McKay, Jr., 
Manufacturing, Macon, Ga., has been transferred to 
manager of men’s wear and shirtings. 


J. Harold Swanson has succeeded the late Dan S. 
Pritchett as superintendent of Georgia-Kincaid Mills No. 
1, Griffin, Ga. 


W. A.. Woodruff, general superintendent of all of the 
mills of the Bibb. Manufacturing Company, has been 
transferred to the position of factory manager. 


L. R. Brumby has been promoted from assistant gen- 
eral superintendent to general superintendent of the mills 
of the Bibb Manufacturing Company. 


Harry T. Allen, director of the efficiency department of 
the Bibb Manufacturing Company, has also been given 
~ the position of assistant general superintendent. 


Mrs. B. J. Mauney, a recent graduate of Gastonia 


Business College, has accepted a position with the Phenix 
Mill, Kings Mountain. 


Chas. H. Haynes, president of the Clifiside Mills, Cliff- 
side, N. C., has been elected a director of the Charlotte 
. National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 


W. H. Gibson, Jr., formerly of Lumberton, N. C., has 
accepted the position of superintendent of the Martha 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


production manager of the Bibb 
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W. C. Frazier, of Columbus, Ga., is now overseer day 
weaving, Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala. 


C. B. Armstrong, of Siluria, Ala., is now overseer cloth 


room, Alabama Mills, Jasper, Ala. 


J. M. Banks, formerly overseer cloth room, is now 
overseer weaving, Alabama Mills, Jasper, Ala. 


E. 5S. Jenkins, of Montgomery, Ala., is now night over- 
seer weaving, Alabama Mills, Jasper, Ala. 


R. T. James, of Ozark, Ala., is now overseer carding, 
Bama Cotton Mills, Enterprise, Ala. 


Morris Lee, of Columbus, Ga., has been made overseer 
new dye plant, Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 


Joseph Duncan, formerly of Anderson, S. C., is over- 


seer carding and spinning, Mill, Lumberton, 
N.C. 


R. C, Heywood is timekeeper at Jennings Mill, Lum- 
berton, N. C., and not James McDuffie, as reported some 
time ago. 


Arthur L. Burnet, formerly with Faytex Mills, Fay- 
etteville, is now assistant ngage Ware Shoals 
Manufacturing Company, Ware Shoals, S. C. 


Sam Cole, formerly overseer at Opp, Ala., is now as- 
sistant night superintendent, Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, 
Ala. 


G. H. Gamble, of Ozark, Ala., is now assistant over- 


seer carding and spinning, Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, 
Ala. 


G. R. Davis, formerly superintendent Alabama Mills, 
Haleyville, Ala., is now overseer carding and spinning on 
the second shift, Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 


Chas. A. Hayes, of Muscogee Mills, Columbus, Ga., is 


now overseer night weaving, Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, 
Ala. 


G. H. Lollis, superintendent Chiquola Mill, Honea 
Path, S. C., has been elected mayor of that city. J. D. 
Beacham, deceased: was superintendent here 26 years 
and mayor 15 years. 


W. J. Holden has not resigned as superintendent of the 
L. Banks Holt Manufacturing Company, Graham, N. C.. 
as was erroneously stated in our issue of February 12th. 
We regret the error. 


C. L. McMahon, for ten years with Shelby Cotton 
Mills, and more recently with Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, 
as overhauler, is now overseer, first shift weaving, Jen- 
nings Mill, Lumberton, N. C. 


Brumbley Pritchett has resigned as overseer weaving, 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills No. 1, Griffin, Ga., to accept a 


position as superintendent of weaving with the Eagle 


and Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


W. K. Dana, who received his early training in Judson 
Mills, Greenville, is now superintendent of Laurens Cot- 
ton Mills, Laurens, S. C., succeeding J. M. Moore, who 
has resigned. 
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E. C. Gwaltney, superintendent of the development 
department of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, has 
also assumed the duties of acting agent of the Columbus 
(Ga.) plant of that company. 


P. L. Piercy has resigned his position as second hand 
at Firestone Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C., to accept a 
position as overseer of spinning, spooling and warping on 
the second shift at Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


G. E. Repass, formerly superintendent Alabama Mills 
Jasper, Ala., is now connected with H & B American 
Machine Co., Providence, R. I., in the experimental de- 
partment. 


OBITUARY 


BEIRNE GORDON, JR. 


Utica, N. Y.—Beirne Gordon, Jr., vice-president and 
general manager of Skenandoa Rayon Corporation, died 
unexpectedly February 19th as the result of an operation. 

He was born in Savannah, Ga., on August 6, 1884, and 
educated in the Taft School, Watertown, Conn.; Sewanee 
Military Academy at Sewanee, Tenn., and New Bedford 
Textile School in New Bedford, Mass., graduating from 
there in 1905. From textile school Mr. Gordon went to 
Wamsutta Mills of New Bedford, and then to various 
mills at Pawtucket and Fitchburg. 

In 1909 he returned to Utica and had since resided 
here. For one year, from 1909 to 1910, he was superin- 
tendent of Utica Knitting Mills, and until 1913, was 
associated with “various mills. He then became active 
with the Skenandoa Cotton Company, first as superin- 
tendent and later as director, and in 1925, when Skenan- 
doa Rayon Corporation was organized, Mr. Gordon be- 
came its vice-president and general manager. 


DR. L. G. HARDMAN 


Dr. Lamartine G. Hardman, 80-year-old former Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, and president of the Harmony Grove 
Mills, Commerce, Ga., died of a heart ailment February 
18th at Emory University Hospital. The Commerce, 
Ga., physician, business man and politician was elected 
Governor in 1927 after two unsuccessful races. He serv- 
ed two terms. _ 


RUFUS I. DALTON 


Rufus I. Dalton, former Mayor of Winston-Salem, N. 
C., died Thursday, February 18th. He was 81 years 
old and had been in ill health for two years. He was the 
father of Robt. I, Dalton, of the Whitin Machine Works, 
and Harry L. Dalton, of the Viscose Company, and en- 
joyed a very active and successsful business life. 

Mr. Dalton was active in church affairs, and had been 
a member of the board of stewards of Centenary Meth- 
odist Church for 40 years. He was.a member of Win- 
ston-Salem Lodge No. 167, A. F. & A. M., the Piedmont 
Commandery No. 6 of Knights Templar, and Oasis 
Temple, Mystic Shrine. 
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CARD CLOTHING FOR CYLINDERS 
AND DOFFERS 
FITTERS FURNISHED IF REQUIRED 


We maintain at all our plants a stock of card clothing of 
standard counts and foundations. Furthermore, in. cases 
where mills are not equipped to clothe their cards themselves, 
we can furnish expert fitters and suitable machinery for the 
purpose. 


We would welcome an opportunity to consult with you on 
your card clothing problems. 


ASHWORTH BROS. INC. 


AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Factories in Fall River, Worcester and Philadelphia 


Woolen Division; 


Sales Offices and Repair Shops in Charlotte, Atlanta and Greenville 
Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton. Wool, Worsted, Silk and 
Asbestos Cards amd for All Types of Napping Machinery; Brusher Clothing and 
Card Clothing for Special Purposes; Lickerim Wire and Garnet Wire; Sole Distrib- 
utors for Platt’s Metallic Wire; Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed at All Plants. 
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VALUABLE TECHNICAL SERVICE 
for DYERS--PRINTERS--FINISHERS 


Just send us full 
of your trouble, aed 
process, fabric and 

helpful data. Our tabor aA 
tories will study the fac . 
and return suggestions vis 
to cause and remedy: 
complicated cases, 
“troubleshooters” and 
men are ready to g° 

your mill to find a speedy, 
thorough solution. 


4 LABORATORIES 


at your service 


to work on your problems. Let 
us co-operate in developing spe- 
cial products for your needs. No 
obligation, no charge. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Specialists in Finishing Materials 
Southern Repr., E. W. KLUMPH, Charlotte, N. C. 
Midw. Repr., Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago 


New England Office, 100 Fountain St., Providence, R. |. 
in Canada, Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Montreal 


When You Want 


FAST ACTION 


Use The 


Want Ad Section 


Of This 


Live WEEKLY Journal 
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National Cotton Week To Climax 
Broadened Promotional Program 
(Continued from Page 13) 
and Charles K. Everett, manager of the Institute’s New 

Uses Section. 

The program, the Advisory Committee was told by Dr. 
Murchison and Mr. Everett, contemplates expansion o* 
the promotional activities which have been a major func- 
ttion of the Institute for more than ten years but which, 
in the past, have been financed wholly by the voluntary 
subscriptions, apart from regular Institute dues, of a 


relatively few mills. Constantly dwindling export mar- 


kets for both raw and manufactured cotton, the increas- 
ing competition of foreign growths and the declining per 
capita domestic consumption of cotton makes redoubled 
promotional efforts imperative, it was pointed out. 
. Details of the promotional campaign will be completed 
and presented to the Advisory Committee at its next 
meeting, probably early in May, after the first returns 
from mills and shippers indicating the volume of cotton 
pledged to the plan are available for estimates of the 
funds to be available. | 
In the meantime, as sketched in broad outline by Mr. 
Everett, the program will get under way at once in an 
intensified promotion of National Cotton Week, sched- 
uled by the Institute’s Executive Committee to be ob- 
served this year during the week May 31st to June Sth. 
Plans are already completed for an even more extensive 
co-operation with merchants throughout the country in 
the preparation and distribution of a wide variety of 
cotton promotional material, merchandising suggestions 
and “dealer helps.” As a result of the intensified effort 
it is expected that an even greater number of allied inter- 
ests, such as laundries, soap and washing machine man- 
ufacturers, pattern companies, and others, will participate 


In this year’s event. 


Under the new, broadened program, National Cotton 


‘Week will climax annually a year around promotion of 


apparel and household cottons and current promotional 
activities in behalf of women’s cotton fashions, men’s 
wear cottons and household cottons which, in the latter 
case, for example, have resulted in general acceptance of 
the 108-inch, full length bed sheet and the increasing 
popularity of cotton upholstery and decorative fabrics, 
will be expanded on every front. 

As a phase of these activities, increased emphasis is to 
be placed on consumer education through cotton fashion 
shows and cotton fabrics exhibits, co-operation with key 
consumer groups and educators, and extension of the In- 
stitute’s participation, through staff representatives and 
speakers, in regional consumer conferences throughout 
the country. 

In industrial fields, the program contemplates renewed 
efforts in the promotion of cotton bags for packaging ce- 
ment and other commodities, in the promotion of cotton 
fabric reinforced bituminous surfaced highways and cot- 
ton houses for low-cost industrial housing projects. 

Equally important is the plan to undertake a survey 
of current technical research projects in the hope of co- 
ordinating such efforts and encouraging commercial ap- 
plication of the results of such research, an activity which 


will involve closer co-operation with mill and college and 
university laboratories. 
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Many Processing Improvements 
During 1936 
(Continued from Page 12) 


monium and phosphonium compounds (for example, 
octodecyl-pyridinium bromide, triphenyl-benzyl-phospho- 
nium: chloride, and triphenyl-3: 4-dichlorobenzyl-phos- 
phonium chloride) can be applied to cotton material to 
give it an increased affinity for the solubilized vat dyes of 
the Soledon and Indigosol type. This same advantage 
holds good for certain vat dyes such as indigo which 
have not a very good affinity for cotton. Thus cotton 
first treated with trimethyl-dodecyl-ammonium bromide 
can be dyed a deep shade of indigo with but one “dip” 
instead of the several dips which are normally required. 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 


The application of synthetic resins to dyed cotton fab- 
ric has also the effect of making the color faster to wash- 
ing. Such a treatment is described where urea and thiourea 
resins are specified. It may also be noted that just as 
the above mentioned high valency ammonium, sdlpho- 
nium, and phosphonium compounds have proved useful 
for assisting dyeing, so it has been discovered that they, 
particularly the quaternary ammonium compounds, can 
be used for stripping dyeings produced with azoic and 
vat dyes which would otherwise be exceedingly difficult 
to remove from cotton materials. 


PRINTING 


Printing machinery does not appear to have been dras- 
tically improved or modified during the past year. But 


on the other hand a good deal of attention has been given 


to improvements in stencil and so-called screen printing. 
In roller printing processes, a number of products have 
been discovered which can be added to printing pastes 
for the purpose of promoting a better fixation of the dyes 
present. Betaine compounds are especially suitable in 
printing with vat and sulphur dyes. 

Methods for producing clear white resists on water- 
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soluble derivatives of leuco vat dyes by means of quater- 
nary ammonium halide and inorganic salts have been 
described. Similar processes, using such substances as 
dimethylbenzylphenylammonium chloride and dimethy]- 
cetylsulphonium methosulphate and dodecyltriethylphos- 
phonium bromide are to be noted. According to two 
authorities, the addition of a small amount of aminoazo- 
benzene to prussiate aniline black printing pastes can 
cause a remarkable increase in depth of the resulting 
black shade, but it is recommended to produce this cata- 
lyst by adding sodium nitrite to a solution of aniline 
hydrochloride under specified conditions if a pleasing 
tone of black is to be obtained. 

One development in printing which is well worth con- 
sideration is the claim that chromium-plated printing 
rollers are a definite success. The thin coating of chro- 
mium (not more than 0.002 mm. thick) is extremely hard 
and protects the roller engraving from damage while it 
can be easily cleaned off with hydrochloric acid for en- 
graving with a fresh design——Textile Recorder of Man- 
chestcr, Eng. 


New National Dye 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. announces Nationa! 
Carbanthrene Khaki 2G Paste, a new addition to their 
line of anthraquinone vat dyes. It is said to produce 


‘khaki shades of excellent fastness to perspiration, wash- 


ing, boiling soap and boiling soda ash, chlorine, peroxide 
bleach and rubbing, and very good fastness to sunlight. 
It reduces readily and is well suited for dyeing in open 
tubs and machines as well as for pad-jig work. 

The manufacturer further states that National Car- 
banthrene Khaki 2G Paste, when used in combination 
with National Carbanthrene Olive R- Double Paste, Na- 
tional Carbanthrene Brown AR Double Paste or National 
Carbanthrene Brown AG Double Paste, produces, on 
cotton and rayon, various shades of brown, khaki and 
olive drab of excellent all around fastness and is recom- 
mended for such materials as uniform cloths, drapery and 
upholstery fabrics. 


For Unsformsty 
Depend On- 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 


MILL STFARC 
“The Weavers Friend” 
BOILS THIN ¢ HAS MORE PENETRATION ¢ CARRIES WEIGHT INTO THE FABRIC 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
C. B. Iler, Greenville, S. C. 
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Distributed by 


F. M. Wallace, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Ellis Royal Becomes Associate Editor 


B Exuis Roya has resigned a position with 
e the Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., to suc- 
ceed the late D. H. Hill, Jr., as associate editor 
of the Textile Bulletin and the Southern Knitter. 
_ Mr. Royal, a native of Louisiana, took a four- 
year textile course at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala., and graduated with the 
highest honors in his 
class. He was a major 
in the College R. O. T. 
C., a member of the 
Scabbard and Blade, 
military fraternity, the 
Tau Beta Pi, scholastic 
fraternity, and the 
Delta Sigma Phi, social 
faternity. 

After graduation he 
entered the employ- 
ment of the Callaway 
Mills and spent two 
years in various de- 
partments. During the 
past year he has been assistant supervisor of 
overhauling in all mills. 

Mr. Royal comes to us with very high recom- 
mendations from the Dean of the Textile De- 
partment at Auburn and from textile machinery 
salesmen who attended college with him. He 
will report for duty next Monday, which will be 
the first day of our 27th year. 


B. Ellis Royal 
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Junius M. Smith ElectedVice-President 


A‘ the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Clark Publishing Company, Junius M. 
Smith, business manager, was also elected as 
vice-president to succeed the late Walter Clark, 
an attorney and brother of David Clark, who, 
while vice - president, 
was never active with 
the company. 

Mr. Smith has been 
with the Clark Publish- 
ing Company for al- 
-most fourteen years as 
business manager and 
in charge of the adver- 


of faithful and efficient 
service. He is espec- 
cially well known and 
very highly regarded 
by our advertisers. 

Mr. Smith has been actively identified with 
civic affairs of his home city and recently com- 


pleted a year as president of the Rotary Club of 
Charlotte. = | 


Junius M. Smith 


Red Flags 


Big production of print cloths, which was, 
during the last quarter of 1936 around 3,- 
000,000 yards per week, is now estimated at 
approximately 33,500,000 yards, which is an 
increase of almost 12 per cent. 

During January the operation of cotton spin- 
dies in the United States was 137.7 per cent of 
‘‘capacity,”—100 per cent being figured upon an 
arbitrary operating schedule and the total spin- 
dle hours for January, 1937, which is the most 
accurate method of determining the extent of 
the operation of mills, was 8,586,859,000. 

In January, 1936, the spindle operations were 
111.9 per cent of “capacity” and the spindle 
hours were 7,713,969,000. 

As the number of active cotton spindles in the 
United States during January, 1937, were 24. 
364,802 as against 23,323,958 during January, 
1936, which was an increase of only 1,000,000 
active spindles, it is evident that there have been 
other causes of the increase from 111.9 per cent 
of “capacity” to 137.7, and for the increase of 
spindle hours from 7,713,969,000 to 8,586,859.- 
000. 

The increase in spindle hours, plus the 12 per 
cent increase in the weekly production of print 
cloths, shows that a drive for production is under 


- tising, and has a record © 


| 
| 
« 
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way and that hours are being lengthened, some- 
times openly and sometimes secretly. 


These increases in spindle hours, per cent of 
capacity production and in recorded yardage are 
red flags which, in the light of past history, 
should be heeded. 


We would be unfaithful to our opportunity for’ 


service if we did not call attention to the lessons 
to be drawn from the records of the past. 


In April, 1922, when reduced operation had . 


been the rule for many months, there were only 
6,642,139,000 spindle hours recorded, but the 


- demand for cotton goods improved and by No- 


cember, 1922, the spindle -hours had been 
stepped up to 8,728,478,000. 

When such a scale was reached, it is difficult 
to check the advance, and by March, 1923, the 
month spindle hours were 9,535,670,000 and 
they remained 8,000,000,000 or above until after 
June, 1923. 


As the result of the excessive crebnproidaction 
of that period, a non-profitable period followed 
and by June, 1924, cotton mills had not only 
been losing money for more than six months, but 
were operating only 5,344,271,000 spindle hours, 
and remained on about that basis for four 
months. 

As the result of that curtailment, a demand 
for cotton goods arose but mills quickly stepped 
up production to 8,614,547,000 in March, 1925, 
and as they neutralized the demand unprofitable 
business resulted and they were back to 6,935,- 
296,000 spindle hours in August of that year. 

Again there was a revival of demand and 
again was there a rush for production, to the end 
that by March, 1936, the spindle hours were 
9,168,726,000, which overproduction again neu- 
tralized the demand and operations four months 


later, or in July, 1926, were 6,750,357,000 spin-. 


dle hours. 

After a few months of low production and low 
profits, stocks of goods were wiped out and a 
demand arose, which was another signal for a 
production drive. | 

By March, 
were up to 9,638,035,000 and they remained 
upon a high scale for many months, or until 
prices became so unprofitable that mills were 


forced to curtail. 


They gradually ceased operation until in July, 
1928, monthly spindle hours were down to 6,- 
251,145,000. 

That curtailment plus the 1928 general pros- 
perity caused another rush and by January, 
1929, the spindle hours were up to 9,226,738,000 
and they remained near that figure until the 
depression hit the country in October, 1929. 


1927, the month spindle hours 
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As the result of entering the depression with 
an accumulation of cotton goods, mills were un- 
able to get orders and went through 1930, 1931 
and 1932 with monthly spindle hours seldom 
above 6,500,000,000, and going one month as 
low as 3,656,499,000. 

The improvement during the summer of 1933 
was the signal for another step-up and by June 


of that year the monthly spindle hours were 


9,299,240,000, and we have suffered from that 
excessive operation until the beginning of the 
present period of profitable operations. 

Had we not made such a quick step-up in 1933 
and had-we held operations to about 7,500,000,- 
000 monthly spindle hours, it is our belief that 
1934 and 1935 would have been reasonably 
profitable years for cotton mills. 

The lessons of the past are before us and they 
teach that every excessive drive for production 
has been followed by many months of unprofit-— 
able business and ultimately by heavy curtail- 
ment through which both the mills and the mill 
employees suffer. 

The lessons of the past do not indicate that we 
can operate 137.7 per cent of “capacity” or 8,- 
536,859,000 spindle hours per month and rea- 
sonably hope that the demand for cotton goods 
will not be satisfied to the extent of causing buy- 
ers to reduce the prices which they offer. 

A production based upon 8,536,859,000 spin- 
dle hours is red flag. 

A 137.7 per cent of “capacity” production is | 
another red flag. 

An increase of 12 per cent in the weekly pro- 
duction of print cloths is still another red flag. 

. Only fools drive madly on when red flags flut- 
ter in the wind. 

Extra dollars made today may prove costly if 
the production, from which they are derived, is 
laying the foundation for many unprofitable 
months in tHe future. 


January Directory Delayed 


pe to the death of Associate Editor D. H. 
Hill, Jr., and additional work which it threw 
upon Editor David Clark, who personally super- 
vises the preparation of material for each issue 
of Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills, 
the January Ist, 1937, edition of the Directory 
has been delayed and will not be ready for mail- 
ing until about March Sth. 

The January number is usually ready about 
February 15th, but we are about two weeks late 
this time. This is written because of the large 
number of inquiries from those who have been 
expecting their Directory orders to be filled. 
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| | rt One Barrel of @-Gant 
5 Replaces Three Barrels 


bed 
ROD uCcTS of Sizing Compound 


Composition—Caro-Gant is a pure, one-piece Warp Dress- 
ing with all objectionable features eliminated. Guaranteed 
99.6% active ingredients; contains no water, metallic 
chlorides or other salts. 


E ffectiveness—Caro-Gant in the size-box sets the standard 
for clean slashers and looms, quality cloth, and high 
weave-room production. 


Economy—Being almost 100% pure, it goes further—one 
(1) pound of Caro-Gant will replace 2 to 4 pounds of 
other sizing compounds, at a considerable saving in slash- 
ing-costs. 

Other Special Features—Produces a smooth, strong and 
flexible yarn. Retains the viscosity of the starch-paste 
upon standing over night or even over the week-end; 
mixes readily and uniformly with starch-paste; and is 
quickly and completely removed in de-sizing. 


Write for a demonstration, which puts you under no 
obligations. 


Reprints on “Notes on Cotton-Warp Sizing” gladly sent 
gratis upon request. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N -Y. 


Demonstrators: 
E. 1. Birnbaum Chas. C. Clark. Talley W. Piper 
384 Riverway Box 274 Box 534 


Fairfax, Ala. = 


Boston, Mass. Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Massachusetts 
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Mill News 


LauRENS, S$. C.—Plans for remodeling a building for 
the Palmetto Hosiery Company have been completed and 
the contract awarded to an Anderson, 5. C., firm, it is 
learned here. 


Troy, N. C.—The old Capelsie Cotton Mills, which 
have been idle for approximately four years, have been 
purchased by Leon Capel, of this place, and will start 
operations in about a month. The mills will employ 
about 100. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—The Gossett Mills here are having 
additional space constructed for the executive office at a 


cost of approximately $14,000. The enlargement will 


give the clerical department more space and will provide 
a room for directors. 


_Eurauta, ALA.—Work is nearing completion on the 
new dyehouse that has been added to Cowikee Mills. 
Sixty-five additional looms are ready to be installed in 
the basement, which was excavated for this purpose. 
This will give Cowikee Mills here a total of 461 looms. 


Lenotr, N. C.—Construction of a building which will 
house a large hosiery mill under the operation of O. P. 
Lutz, local furniture dealer, has begun here. The mill is 


expected to employ 20 workers on two shifts. Eighteen © 


machines will be installed for the manufacture of infants’ 
socks. | 


Krncs Mountarn, N. C.—The Phenix Mill recently 
purchased the Dilling Mill, which became known as Phe- 
nix Mill No, 2. 


The original Phenix Mill continues to do its own spin- 


ning and to’weave print cloths. In the No. 2 unit, yarns 
for sale in the open market are spun. 


CoLumBiA, Miss.—Columbine Knitting Mill has _be- 


gun construction of an addition to its plant which, it is 


said, will double its present capacity. The plant now 
employs 85 men and women and its payroll is more than 
$1,100 weekly and 2,000 dozen pairs of men’s socks are 
turned out weekly. J. T. Hunnicutt is superintendent. 


LyNcHBuURG, Va.—Six full-fashioned machines have 
been ordered to supplement the 24 already in operation 
at the Lynchburg Hosiery Mills’ full-fashioned unit here, 
President Clarence Burton has made known. 

The additional machines will mean the employment of 


25 more workers, bringing the mills’ total force to about 
825. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Thomas O. Moore, lawyer 
practicing in partnership with his father, L. I. Moore, at 
Newton, N. C., has accepted the position of general coun- 
sel for the P. H. Hanes Knitting Company and West End 
Development Company of Winston-Salem. Mr. Moore 
will assume his new duties April Ist. 
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Mill News 


Grirrin, Ga.—Georgia-Kincaid Mills No. 2, of Grif- 
fin, are installing a new heating system made by Buffalo 
Forge Company. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Southeastern Cottons, Inc., of New 
York, has been appointed sole selling agents for the Gren- 
del Mills, Inc., of Greenwood, S. C., and the Anderson 
Cotton Mills, Inc., of Anderson. 


Raprorp, Va.—Radford Knitting Mills, Inc., with 


maximum capitalization of $100,000, has been chartered 
by the Virginia Corporation Commission to manufactur? 
and sell hosiery and knit goods. Burns A. Robie, of Phil- 
adelphia, is president of the new corporation. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Dividends totalling $49,000 on 
preferred stock will be paid by Brandon Corporation, ac- 
cording to C. E, Hatch, president. This dividend com- 
pletes payment of back dividends on preferred stock up 
to date. 


GRIFFIN, Ga.—The $200,000 addition to the Georgia- 
Kincaid Mills No. 2, Griffin, Ga., is progressing nicely. 


- It will be of brick and steel construction, 124x101, two 


stories. The Newton Coal & Lumber Co., local contrac- 
tors, are the builders. 


Kincs Mountain, N. C.—Operation of the Phenix 
Mill will be at capacity, it was learned here from Earl A. 
Hamrick, secretary-treasurer. The Phenix was recently 
purchased at public sale by the Dilling Mill and Mr. 
Hamrick says that all rayon weaving equipment is being 
disposed of, and that mill will do spinning only. 


BurLINGTON, N. C.—Officials of Sellers Hosiery Mills 
have announced contract has been let to Bryan & Bailiff 
for the construction of additional buildings, the cost of 
which, with machinery, would be approximately $150,- 
000. 

President D. E. Sellers said 12 modern knitting ma- 
chines would be placed in the new plant. 


Soppy, TENN.—Announcement is made here that the 
Daisy unit of the Richmond Hosiery Mills has been 
leased to the Kingsboro Silks Mills, Inc., of Gloversville, 
N. Y. According to the announcement, which was made 
by officials of the local mills, new machinery in this unit 
will soon be put back into operation after the unit had 
been idle for two years and former equipment moved to 
Rossville. 


It is stated that at the outset the Kingsboro Silk Mills, 


Inc., will install one dozen machines for knitting under- 
wear cloth, and for the present the finishing operations 


will be done at the other units of the company. 
The Daisy unit will be developed into a complete pro- 
ducing unit later, it is stated. Then probably 200 will be 


put on the payroll. When the new industry begins opera- 


tions in the Daisy unit it will probably employ about 
15 to 20 operatives. 


(Additional Mill News on Page 9) 
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CIN 


MOTION means 
LOST 
DOLLARS- 


Slow production is 
one of the results of 
Ruts and Holes in 
your floors. 


You.can have, right 
in your own plant, a 
trial demonstration 
of 


STONHARD RESURFACER 


Profit Khy the advantages. of a custom built 
floor, suited to your individual needs. 
Quick to install—Economical—Dependable. 


Ask for details. 


COMPANY _ 


Like the well-known: duck's 
back, your hosiery or piece 
goods repel water after a 
Laurel Splashproof treatment 
—the new splashproof, water- 
proof and ncn-coating finish 
which adds ihe extra life and 
service your trade demands. | 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons 
Established 1909 
2607 East Tioga Street 


Warehouses 
Paterson, N. J 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charlotte, N.C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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‘IN NEW YORK 
For TEXTILE MEN 


Executives of your industry have 
favored The Vanderbilt for years... 


here you will always find men you 
know...or wish to know. It is ‘con- 
venient for your business require- 
ments .. . ideal for entertaining. 


Spacious rooms with bath from 
54 single 56 double 


FIVE: MINUTES FROM CRAND CENTRAL 
OR PENNSYLVANIA STATIONS 


HOTEL 


Where Park Avenue Begins . . . at 34th Street 
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IE ITS PAPER. 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
| Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Thoroughbreds 


are winners because they are bred 
be for speed! 


Vietor Circle-D Ring Travelers 
live up to their name because of the care and experience 
that go into their manufacture. 


Let them “win” for you. You don’t have to gamble on 
Victors: Write, telling size and style, of course, for 
FREE samples. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 
P. O. Box 1318 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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Mill News 


BurRLINGTON, N. C.—This city’s first major industrial 
project for 1937 is a full-fashioned hosiery knitting mill 
to cost in buildings and machinery in excess of $150,000. 

Contract has been let by Sellars Hosiery Mills, now a 
corporation, whereas until recently it was a partnership, 
to Bryan & Bailiff for a building, 96 by 108 feet, adjoin- 
ing the premises of the Sellars Hosiery Mills. 

D. E. Sellers, president of the corporation, said that 
an order has been placed for 12 modern knitting: ma- 
chines. 


GoLpvILLe, $, C-——Ground was broken Monday morn- 
ing by the Joanna Cotton Mills at Goldville for an ex- 
tensive enlargement. of the mill and the installation of 


450 new looms. 


Contract for the addition has been awarded to the 
Fiske-Carter Construction Company of Greenwood. 
Twenty-seven new houses in the village are to be erected 
also, which, with the enlargement of the plant and in- 
stallation of the machinery, will represent an expenditure 
of $350,000, the management stated. 

W. H. Regnery and associates of Chicago recently 
bought the controlling interest of the Hartshorns of New 
York in the Goldville property. Soon thereafter, the local 
manager, W. A. Moorhead, announced the building and 
enlargement program which is expected to be completed 
by the first of June. 


ANDERSON, 5. C.—The reorganization of the Anderson 
Cotton Mills, controlling interest in which changed hands 
some time ago, has been completed, a number of changes 
being made in the personnel. 

William McKinley, of New ‘York, succeeds W. C. 
Langley, of New York, as chairman of the board of the 
textile corporation. J. P. Abney, of Greenwood, succeeds 
William McKinley as president. L. E. Foster, of Green- 
wood, succeeds W. H. Seibert, of New York, as vice- 
president. J. E. Burnside, of Greenwood, succeeds Geo. 
KE. Leonard, of New York, as secretary. 

No assistant secretary has been elected by officials as 
yet. . 

The new directors of the Anderson Mills include J. P. 
Abney, Greenwood; William McKinley, New York: W. 
C. Langley, New York; Geo, E. Leonard, New York: 
Frank Watkins, Anderson; J. R. Abney, Greenwood: L. 
E. Foster and J. E. Burnside, also of Greenwood. 

It was announced some time ago that the new owners 
of the large mill, which is located inside the corporate 
limits of the city, plan the expenditure of between $500,- 
000 and $1,000,000 on the plant immediately. 

The expenditure will involve the renovation of the 
plant and the installation of much new machinery to 
replace much of the machinery which has become obso- 
lete. 

No expansion of the plant is contemplated at this 
time, it is understood, but the installation of new machin- 
ery is calculated to materially increase the mills’ present 
capacity. 


~ (Additional Mill News on Pages 9, 11, 20 and 21) 
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Consumption of Cotton 


Washington, Feb. 15.—-Cotton con- 
sumed during January was reported 
by the Census Bureau today to have 
totalled 678,064 bales of lint and 
63,438 of linters, compared with 692,- 
921 and 61,936 for December last, 
and 590,484 and 55,646 for January 
a year ago. 

Cotton on hand January 31st was 
reported held as follows: 

Held ih consuming establishments, 


2,066,302 bales of lint and 270,776 


of linters, compared with 2,001,378 
and 239,176 on December 3lst last, 
and 1,436,418 and 203,970 on Jan- 
uary 3lst a year ago. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses, 6,779,351 bales of lint and 
73,038 of linters, compared with 7,- 
788,326 and 67,499 on December 
31st. last 7,844,457 and 65,048 
on January 3lst a year ago. 

Imports for January totalled 15,- 
007 compared with 15,909 in Decem- 
ber last, and 13,457 in January last 


year. 


Exports during January totalled 
538,280 bales of lint and 26,944 of 
linters, compared with 593,860 and 
19.668 in December last, and 542,776 
and 17,740 in January a year ago. 

Cotton spindles active during Jan- 
uary numbered 24,364,802 compared 
with 24,090,204 in December’ last, 
and 23,323,380 in January last year. 

Cotton consumed during January 
in cotton-growing States totalled 
564,874 bales, compared with 576,- 
736 in December last, and 497,054 
in January last year. 


Dies in Elevator Shaft 


Marion, N. C.—Daniel Frady, 25, 
an employee of the Marion Manu- 
facturing Company, was killed Feb- 
ruary 10th when he was caught in the 
shaft of the elevator he was operating 
from the second story. | 


Mill School Burned 


The Georgia-Kincaid Mills School 
Building at No. 1 Mill was partially 
destroyed by fire on February 15th. 
No one was injured, as the fire was 
discovered during the recess hour. 


Patent Can ior Loom Quills 


A patent for an improved loom 
quill can has been issued to J. C. 
Paddock, of the J. C. Paddock Com- 
pany, sheet metal specialists of Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C. The inventor claims 
that it retains not less than 95 per 
cent of the quills and filling which 
miss ordinary can and fall upon the 
floor. 
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HOW LEADING TEXTILE | 


MILLS CUT BALING COSTS 


Because they make a stronger bale, 
speed up baling and reduce the cost 
of baling, Signode Dependon Bale Ties 
are used by leading textile mills. Safe 
edges of the strapping protect. the 


Use the coupon below. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING 


and Tensional Box Strapping for Textile Shipments." 


Send for the free folder, 
‘‘Dependon Bale Ties and 
Tensional Box Strapping 
for Textile Shipments.”’ 


2637 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send us copy of “‘Dependon Bale Ties 
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At left. Showing bale 
compressed, being 
sealed with Model 
8-H Sealer and No. 
50 Signode Seals. 


Below. The finished 
bale, after being re- 

a leased fromthe press, 

a with Signode BaleTies 
¥ tightly holding the 
bale safe for shipment 
or storage. 


hands of the operator. Its 

clean, rust-proof, smooth fin- 

ish makes it possible to handle 

the contents of the bale with- 

out soiling. Cartons, boxes, 

etc., can also be protected 

during transit with Signode © 
Nail-less Steel Strapping 

which is applied with easy, 

quick-acting tools. 


co., 


Address 
City 
Stete 


l Name of Company 
| 


STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


—— 2637 N. Western Ave., Chicago, It. 


j 373 Furman St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
456 Bryant St., San Francisco, Calif. 


WELL DRILLING and WATER SYSTEMS : 


Work supervised by Registered Engineer 
We have drilled wells and installed water systems for some of the South’s best 
known textile plants and municipalities. 
Survev of your particular problem and estimate gladly furnished without 
obligation, 


CAROLINA DRILLING & EQUIPMENT co... 


| 

| 

| 

Sanford, 


Names on request. 


: HELP WANTED | = 
ES Within recent weeks, Textile Bulletin has received a number of re- e 
= quests from mills for assistance in locating capable superintendents and = 
= overseers to fill vacancies. = 
S We suggest therefore that operating executives seeking émploy ment, = 
= file with us a complete but concise record of their experience and refer- = 
= ences. 
= Be sure ee give specific information and the DEFINITE position for = 
which you wish to apply. = 

: This information should be typewritten if posible. é 
= — No Charge for this Service = 
= = 
Address 
= Employment Department = 
= = 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
= Charlotte, N. C. = 
= 
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John P. Maguise & Company 


INCORPORATED 


{| Supervision of credits and finance is a 
highly specialized function in which we can 
be of service to you. 


We check credits, assume credit losses, and 
advance in cash, the net amount of ship- 
ments as made. 


Inquiries Invited 


John P. 


New York Life Building 
370 Fourth Avenue —§ New York City 


Maguire & Company 


INCORPORATED 


Ashland 4-4141 


Southern Representative 
TAYLOR’ R. DURHAM First National Bulléins 
. Charlotte, N. 


= 
? Franklin Co. 
Engineers—F ounders—Machinists 
44 Cross Street P. O. Box 1393 
Telephone Dexter 1700 
PROVIDENCE, R. 
= 
= 
= 
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TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 
PACKAGE DYEING MACHINERY 
‘EIN DYEING MACHINERY 
BALL WINDING MACHINES 
COTTON AND SILK YARN DRESSERS 
POWER SHOE LACE TIPPING MACHINES 
‘GEORGE H. CORLISS ENGINES 
HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINES 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS OF 
CALGON 


The Only Complete Water Normalizer 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 
Incorporated 


CHARLOTTE, W. C. 


| Chemicals, Oils, Soaps 
| 
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Solution of Color Problems in the 
Textile Industry 
(Continued from Page 7) 


absorbs everywhere i in the visible region instead of merely 
in a narrow region centered around 575 millimicrons. As 
a result of these faulty absorption characteristics, the 
brightness of the cloth is reduced to approximately the 
same value as that of the unbleached material. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to speculate 
concernin gthe possibility of obtaining a dyestuff with 
the ideal absorption characteristics. It may be men- 
tioned, however, that the odds in favor of finding it are 
naturally improved by the knowledge of the characteris- 
tics that are desired. Moreover, if the desired dyestuff 
were synthesized by accident, it is probable that its use- 
fulness would not be recognized. A chemist who rélies 
solely on visual judgments of color would find that this 
dye is an exceedingly pale blue. In fact, the hue of a 


white cotton swatch dyed to the maximum useful concen- 
tration would not be as intense as the yellow hue of . 


bleached (but unblued) cotton. Any chemist who follows 


precedent would immediately discard such a dyestuff be- 


cause of its almost complete lack of tinctorial strength. 
Unless he had a knowledge of spectrophotometry and 
colorimetry, he would not realize that tinctorial strength 
is in this instance an inverse measure — efficiency of 
the dyestuff. 

This last category of applications of spectrophotometry 
is difficult to classify because it involves a new type of 
attack on color problems. This attack resembles the 
approach to many problems that is provided in its field 
by the science of thermohynamics. For example, before 
any experimental work is done on a new refrigeration 
cycle for an air conditioning system, the theoretical effi- 
ciency of the cycle is always calculated. This establishes 
the ultimate goal which practice may approach but can 
never surpass. In this way, experiments that are fore- 
doomed to failure are allowed to remain unperformed, 
and practice is insured against retrogression. Theoretical 
reasoning in connection with color problems is equally 


valuable but has been seldom employed because the con- 


cepts of spectrophotometry nd colorimetry, which provide 


the foundation, have received only sporadic attention. 


Murchison Explains American- 
Japanese Trade Pact 
(Continued from Page 3) 


ments together with the names of the importers and ex- 
porters involved, and the ports of trans-shipment; 2, by 
undertaking to secure the co-operation of the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, as well as 
similar associations in other cities, in preventing their 
members from purchasing textile goods shipments origi- 
nating in Japan which are not imported directly from 
Japan. 
7. For the ical of the calculations on piece 
goods, any quantities which have been imported into the 
United States and then re-exported shall be excluded. 


B. Joint Committee. 

1. The two-mdustries will undertake to establish as 
soon as practicable and not later than April 1, 1937, a 
joint committee consisting of an equal number of repre- 
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sentatives of each industry. The purposes of this joint 
committee shall be to deal with whatever administrative 
difficulties may arise in connection with existing quota 
arrangements and also to act as a negotiating committee 
in the establishment of subsequent arrangements between 
the two industries relative to quantity limitations or other 
means of control. 


C. Miscellaneous Specialties and Other Products for I 


Consumption Made of Cotton. 
1. The Japanese accept the principle of quota limita- 


tion as regards tablecloths, bedspreads, handkerchiefs, — 


cotton gloves, underwear and other specialty items man- 


ufactured from cotton cloth, and yarns or thread. 


2. They will undertake to institute negotiations in 
line with the above principle through the joint committee 
as above provided for or through the agencies of the two 
governments, whichever may be agreed upon as more 
practicable. 

3.  t48 agreed that’ after the formation of the joint 
committee every effort consistent with good faith and 
with a mutual desire for a solution of the trade problems 
of the two industries will be made to effect appropriate 
quota arrangements relative to the above classifications 


prior to June 30, 1937, or as soon thereafter as is practi- | 


cable. 

D. The representatives of the American: industry re- 
gard the application of the above principles and proce- 
dures to the textile trade of the two countries as rendering 
unnecessary any action on the part of the United States 
Government looking toward further restriction of Jap- 
anese cotton-textile imports. They also consider that the 
application of these measures will serve to lay the ground 
work for a reciprocal trade treaty between the govern- 
ments of the two countries and thus make possible tariff 
adjustments which will be of mutual advantage to the 
two countries. 

E. This arrangement shall be regarded as being in 
immediate effect, but subject to repudiation by the Jap- 


anese industry by cablegram from Japan on or before 
February 15, 1937. 


in Carolina Slate 
Belt of the Piedmont Plateau 


(Continued from Page 10) - 


study should be made before drilling wells for a large 
supply of water. Then, too, wells should not be drilled 
to extreme depths, for it has been noted that the vield 
increases very slowly after 300 or 400 feet has been 
reached. On the other hand the yield is greatly increased 
with the diameter of the well and as the cost of moving. 
and setting up the drilling rig is about the same for a 
small well as a large one the total cost per gallon of water 
produced in the larger diameter well of reasonable depth 
is considerably less than the small deep wells. Then, too, 
as a rule the pumping level is higher so that the lift is 
not so great on the large well, making the pumping cost 
less. In one instance the pumping cost was lowered from 
12 to 3% cents per thousand gallons. 

Before locating a well to obtain a large supply of 
ground water, a geologist or engineer familiar with the 


geological formations of the section should be consulted 
in regard to the location. 


4 A cotton mill with the first choice of raw 
|) material makes the best yarn. 
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Economy FLOORS 
for COMPANY HOUSES 


LAY WITHOUT 
WASTE 
GOOD TO THE 
LAST INCH! 


END-MATCHED 
FLOORING 


Just SS, yaecify 
LOCKHART BRAND 


COTTAGE and BUNGALOW 


GRADES 


4 
MANUFACTURED FROM CHOICE 
ALABAMA YELLOW PINE 


ASK YOUR LUMBER DEALER OR 


Jackson Lumber Co. 


LOCKHART, ALABAMA 


MATERIALS 


A bobbin 
| shop with the first choice of birch, beech and 
i maple makes the best bobbins. 


Located in the very center of the bobbin 
- stock section of New England we do have the 
first choice of raw materials. 


AMERICAN BOBBIN CO. 


LEWISTON, MAINE 


ee 


‘WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the / 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 
improvement entering the spinning — 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 

31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 
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WANTED—Position by experienced tex- 
tile electrician. Can do anything elec- 
trical. Best of references. Address 
“Blectrician,’’: care Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED as superintendent 
by young Southern man experienced in 
making quality yarns and cloth, colored 
and grey, plain and fancy. Good man- 
ager of help; can keep cost low. Ad- 
dress “Experienced,” care Textile Bul- 
letin. 


MONO-FIBRIK 
Plastic One Piece Furnace. 
Lining 
HILO-SET 
High Temperature Bonding 
Mortar 
MEXICO REFRACTORIES 
PRODUCTS 


Piedmont Supply Co. 


211 Bryant Bldg. 
Phone 3-5054 Charlotte, N. C. 


Rayon Tires 


Cincinnati, Ohio. — Joining other 
forces in an effort to increase high- 
way safety, science experimented 
with rayon as a substitute for cotton 
in the “cord” of automobile tires. 

Dr\_Charles M. A. Stine, chemist 
and vice-president of the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Company, predict- 
ed the new cord would prolong a tire’s 
life considerably beyond the 25,000 
to 30,000 miles he said was possible 
out of a “good” product. 

Dr. Stine addressed a business and 
professional men’s group at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

Cotton, he said, “loses in tensile 
strength when a tire becomes heated 
and this may lead to the failure of 
the tire. Now it is found that rayon, 
of which cotton is the base, resists 
that type of failure due to heat.” 


A Hat Band Factory 


rhis month a 
small textile plant fer the manufac- 
ture of woven hat bands and clothing 
labels is scheduled to begin opera- 
tions, headed by William F. Pritz, 
formerly of Paterson, N. J. Recent- 
ly a brick building was secured here 
and a carload of machinery was 
shipped from Paterson and has been 
installed in this structure. When the 


Allensville, 


plant. has reached full operations 


25 to 30 young men and women will 
constitute the number of the payroll. 
This is said to be the first plant for 
the manufacture of hat bands and 
clothing labels to be located in the 
South... Mr. Pritz, it. is. stated, has 
secured excellent contracts from man- 
ufacturers in Paterson. 
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os | SELECTED MACHINERY FOR SALE 


) 6—S-L Dry Tape Drive Twisters, 5” ga., 


16—Hetherington Nasmith Combers, 12” lap, 6 head. 

20—Bahnson Humidifiers, 220-volt motors. 

4—Foster No. 12 Winders, skeins to tubes. 

| 30—Universal No. 50 Tube or Cone Winders. 
12—-Universal No. 90 Cop Winders. 


J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY 
Office and Warehouse : 
231 South Main St. 


' 1—Universal No. 45 Five Spindle Large Cone Winder. — 
Send us your inquiries for the best in used Machinery. 


3—F & J Dry Tape Drive Twisters, 5” ga., 4” R., 168 sp. 
R., 120 sp. 


10—F & J Wet Tape Drive Twisters, 3%” ga., 24%” R., 200 sp. 
| 6é—H & B Wet Tape Drive Twisters, 3” ga., 2” R., 240 sp. 


Telephone Gaspee 6464 
Providence, R. |}. 
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Department 


SALESMAN. WANTED 


Old established corporation § re- | 
quires a high grades salesman to 
sell textile lubricating specialties to | 
Southern textile mills.” Must have | 
proven, successful record selling 
similar products or equipment lines | 

i to mills. Apply by letter giving | 
complete outline of experience, ref- 

| erences and recent snapshot. Re- | 

plies will be held strictly confiden- 
tial. 

Address “Specialities,” | 

Care Textile Bulletin. | 


i FOR SALE 
One Model 30 Foster Skein to Cone 
i or Spool Winder, 100 reels, adjust- 
able, individual motor drive, com- 
plete with Motor, Switch, etc. In 
perfect condition and can be 
bought at a bargain price. 
Address ‘‘Bargain,”’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


ate 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced yarn 
mill man; 15 years under best mill men 
in country; settled and willing to show 
ability. Best of references. Address 
“M. G.,”" care Textile Bulletin. 


MARRIED MAN, plenty experience ship- 
ping and purchasing, also some cost 
accounting, wishes permanent connec- 

tion. Best references. Address “ A. B. 
H.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—A Raw Stock Dryer capable 
of drying about 400 lbs. per hour. State 
age and conditions. Address ‘‘Dryer,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. i 


W ANTED—AIll spinners of cotton, wool, 
or rayon having laps and middle steel 
rolls, to consult the writer of ad. M. 
lL.. Balick, Box 57, Ranlo Station, Gas- 
tonia, N. 


WAN TED—Experienced dyer who knows 
stock, package and beam dyeing. Give 
experience, age and references in reply. 
Address “‘R. C.,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—SCRAP IRON 


In carload lots, F.O.B. cars, or our 
crew will load. Can use all grades, 
including heavy engines and _ boil- 
ers; pay spot cash. Also buy non- 
ferrous metals. Please get our of- 
fer before selling. 
Cc. E. Luttrell & Co. 

Box 1161 . Greenville, S. C. 
i Telephone 1447 


Paul B. Eaton | 


PATENT LAWYER 
j 1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


SALESMAN WANTED—To travel South 
for well known manufacturer of leather 
belting. Good opportunity for. right 
man. Address ‘Leather Belting," care 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—A raw stock dyer and bleach- 
ery foreman. Must be capable of han- 
dling help. Young man preferred. Ad- 
dress “D. & F.,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


DYESTUFF SALESMAN 


) A complete line of dyestuffs for the 

dyeing and printing trade for 
North and South Carolina, parts of 

Georgia and Tennessee. Experienc- i 
ed With established following. State 
| experience, present and past con- 
nections, Application treated in 
| strictest confidence. 


Address ‘“‘Dyestuffs,”’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements, 


PAUL A. OUNKEL CO.. INC. 
82 WALL ST. NEW YORK. 


Hanover 2°4436 
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BARRETT 
Specification 


ROOFING 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
1109 E. Trade Charlotte | 


FOR SALE 


Large quantity of 3% x 7H & B 
Fine Frame Flvers. Good as new. 


Berryton Millis 
Berryton, Ga, 


os 
i WANTED 
An overseer for weaving white 
i goods, both wide and narrow looms, 


for mill in South. Prefer man be- 
‘ tween ages thirty and thirty-five. 
Please give references in first let- 


ter. 
Address “‘W. G.,”’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 
1 Mertz Vacuum Type Steam Box 
for setting twist, complete with 
> compressor, condenser, all piping, 
valives and trucks for 


ote 


Location, North Carolina. Original- 
ly purchased 1933... 
Address “Steam Box,”’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


| WANTED 


4 to 6 Draper Loom Overhaulers. 
Write your experience and refer- 
ences, also you have been 
employed for last two years. 
Address ‘‘A-1,”’ 
) Care Textile Bulletin. 


| 
| 


$185,154,828 Invested in S. C. 
Textile Mills 


Columbia, S$. C.—-According to the 
annual report of John W. Nates, 
State Commissioner of Labor, textile 
plants of South Carolina last year 
represented a capital investment of 


-$185,154,828. 


N. C. Lets Contracts for 
State Institution Needs 


Raleigh, N. C-—The Board of 
Award, North Carolina Division of 
Purchase and Contract, makes known 
the letting of a number of contracts 
for supplies needed by State institu- 
tions. The successful bidders in- 
cluded: . 

Unbleached sheeting, Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago; mattress tick- 
ing, Carolina ‘Textile Corporation, 
Durham, N. C.; imitation leather, 
Jacob Griffel, New York. 
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SELLING AGENTS for | 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


| Deering Milliken & Co.| 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway | : 

New York, N. Y. : 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


93 Franklin St., Boston . 65 Worth St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Domestic 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 


for Rayon and Wool Blends . 
HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


or Phone Our Southern 


JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte.N.C. 


February 25, 1937 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York—During the past week sales of cotton 
gray cloths were below production, and some unsteadiness 
was indicated on standard constructions. 

Second hand sales were much smaller and traders re- 
ported the bulk of goods which had been available for 
resale from second hand sources had been liquidated. 

There were some mills which were sitting back and 
taking little part in the market activity. They were un- 
willing to push out goods at prices which would encourage 
concessions, and they had so few quick*goods that they 
had nothing to worry about. Other mills were attempt- 
ing to keep completely liquid and that was considered a 
short- sighted policy:-my many merchants, 

Trading in sheetings was moderately good and some 
prices advanced as buyers found it increasingly difficult 
to get: wanted deliveries. Twills and drills sold in the 
gray in fairly large quantities and prices showed new 


strength. Fine yarn gray goods sales were small with 


prices generally steady. 

Coarse yarn goods have maintained a steadier position 
through the early stages of this digestive period than 
have print cloth yarn goods. Proportionately, many of 
the sheetings are even more solidly sold ahead than signe 
cloths. 

Bag manufacturers, according to reliable advices, ex- 
perienced a fairly satisfactory demand during the week, 
particularly from the fertilizer and feed trades. Thus 
far, their fabric commitments are said to more or less 
cover their current bag requirements. Demand for cotton 
flour bags has been somewhat quiet. 

The finished cotton cloth markets were fairly active. 
A sudden demand for large print designs taxed the capac- 
ity of finished plants to get out the new patterns in time 
for the spring season. 

Dress manufacturers handling various price ranges 
were in the market for substantial quantities for early 
deliveries. Colored yarn fabrics were in steady demand 
and chambray mills prepared for a new price advance, 
which probably will be announced within the next few 
weeks. | 


cloths, 27+im., 
Print, cloths, 642608... 
Gray Gooods, 38-34in., 64060... 
Gray goods 39-in., 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Brown sheetings, 11 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 10% 
16 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 


| Selling Agents 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Trading in carded cotton yarns has 
remained upon a very firm basis and those who checked 
quotations in their regular sources of supply could find no 
indication of lower trading levels. Where it was sought 
to cover at under 35c on 20s two-ply and 40¢-en 30s two- 
ply carded tubes, skeins or warps, buyers ‘could find no 
indications of weakness. Not only did mills afford the 
impression that they continued heavily sold ahead, but 
they made it doubly definite by reporting lack of avail- 
able production for sale earlier than June. 


Ordinary carded yarns are certainly not in excessive 
supply in the counts and for the deliveries sought by 
most customers, and it is expected by | many that quota- 
tions will go higher. 


Reports reaching the trade indicate that carded yarn 
spinners have, for the present at least, the best organiza- 
tion in their history and that they are being kept exceed- 
ingly well informed relative to the prices being paid. 


It is largely because of spinners’ information upon 
prices being paid from day to’ day that buyers find it 
very difficult to secure concessions. The old game of 
obtaining reduction through the agency of rumors of 
lower prices at which yarns are offered by other mills, 
has not recently been very effective. 


Buying of single combed peeler yarns was reported as 
being the most active since the middle of December and 
a slight further increase in shipments indicates that yarn 
mills are making strenuous efforts to conform their pro- 
duction to customers’ requisitions. In ply combed peeler 
yarns, new buying is only a little better than half as large 
as the average weekly production since early last month. 
Suppliers predict that customers will soon be forced to 
begin placing additional contracts for ply combed yarn. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 
20s 30s 41%-. 
26s 
30s Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
36s 
Southern Single Warps --- 
and 4-ply 28 %-_- 
Southern Two-Ply Chain White carpets: 8s, 3 
Warps and 4-ply ._._.. 
Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 27. - 
10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 28. 
30s 16s, 2-ply 30 
40s 


35 24s 34% - 
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Economy plus Efficiency 


WHALEBONE 
LEATHER BELTING 


A high speed, general utility waterproof 
belt for regular drives made in all widths 
from first quality packer steer hides. 


Every delivery of Whalebone is factory 
tested assuring positive drive control, 
perfect balance, high coefficient of fric-_ 
tion and minimum stretch. 


Today is the time to investigate the 
power saving features of Whalebone 
leather belt. Address the makers for 
further information. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTING COMPANY. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent:Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. — 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them, 


Dunning & Boschert Press ( Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, WY 


CLEANSER 
4 Cure lor Solt Floors 


Why Not Investigate 
Mi-CLEANSER 
And The Denison Method of 
Textile Mill Scrubbing? 
*LESS SCRUB WATER 
*NO RINSE WATER 
*FASTER SCRUBBING 
*GREATER SAFETY 
*HARDER FLOORS that 
last longer and clean 
easier. 
Model M-2 Denison Squeegees, highly 
efficient to cleand dry floors 
$2.75 each 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


Rockingham, N. C.—Pee Dee Mfg. 


H. B. Miller, for more. than a year superintendent of 
Pee Dee Mills, No. 1 and No. 2, is too modest to claim 
credit for the many imiprovements made in these plants; 
but the operatives unhesitatingly compliment him in no 
uncertain terms. These mills are on colored goods— 
‘coverts, cheviots, hickory shirting, etc., which calls for 
expert handling from opening room: to finishing and 
packing, and all agree that Mr. Miller “has what it 
takes.”’ | 


On the other hand, Mr. Miller says he has never known 
nor been associated with finer or more loyal people than 
the: operatives of these two mills, many of them having 
been here from the first to third and maybe in some in- 
stances to the fourth generation. 


W. H. Entwistle, affectionately called “Mr. Harry” by 
hundreds of those who know and love him, is president; 
H. D. Steadman is secretary and treasurer. He is always 
courteous. and ready to oblige “Aunt Becky,” when she 
makes her annual call. | 


Per Dre Mitt No. 1—Overseers 


L. G. Moss is carder and spinner; B. G, Meacham, 
weaver; Pearl B. Porter, cloth room; J. H. Cochran, fin- 
isher; J. D. Patterson, second hand in spinning; L. T. 
Dawson, second hand in weaving; Stancil Boggan, Sam 
Hogan, M. W. Odom, C. L. Hammond and Rob Davis 
are among the section men and card grinders. 


Perr Der No. 2—-OVERSEERS AND OTHERS 


H. C. Jenkins, carder and spinner; Grady Welch and 
A. A. Jenkins, second hands; Lee Hogan and R. M. 
Harris, card grinders; J. D. Jenkins and H. T. Tread- 
well, section men; J. C. Stubbs (see special write-up and 
his picture) is the overseer weaving; Dillon Post, second 
hand; L. F. Heavner, master mechanic; Earl Spivey on 
slasher; I. B. Kelley, J. J. Thompson and P. E. Murphy, 
loom fixers; J. C. Jenkins, shipping clerk; L. L. Thower, 
Jim Covington, Ruby O’Quinn, Ada Dowd and Mrs. 
Mary Clark all read The Bulletin. 


At Pee Dee Mills is one of the most remarkable men in 


the textile industry—a man who has always gotten joy 


out of loyal service; a man who has never found work 
monotonous, nor longed for other territory, or tasks to 
conquer. 


J. C. Stubbs, overseer of weaving in Pee Dee Mill No. 
2, has been with this mill 
company 59 years, April. 

8, 1937. He has worked 
continuously every day 
the mills were running, 
losing only three days, 
and one day was when he 
got married! 

He will be 78 years old 
in July, is alert, active, 
and more interested in his 
job than many younger 
men are. In fact, the 

+4 writer has never seen a 

so passionately in 

love with his job, and 

that is the secret of his 
| long and happy life. 

He has never been seriously sick; has “imbibed” moun- 
tain dew since a youngster, any time he wanted it, but 
has never let it master him; says he can eat anything 
from mild onions to raw turnips and “poke sallit” and 
there’s ‘‘not a darned thing the matter” with him. 

He says the Entwistles are the finest family God.ever 
created, and if he had been with any other company, he 


J. C. Stubbs 


‘would no doubt have been “‘thrown in the creek or cre- 


mated” long ago. He will never “resign”? and should he 
lose his job it would in all probability break his heart. 


Mr. Stubbs has been twice married: two children 
blessed his first union, a son and a daughter. The son 
died some years ago, leaving a wife and two children. 
He is devoted to his family and says his grandchildren 
and all are as good to him as if he were a baby. 


_ Mr. Stubbs has always been thrifty, and has accum- 
ulated quite a bit of valuable property in and around 
Rockingham, 


He took one trip “up North” once, but didn’t enjoy it 


| 
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for thinking of tasks at the mill that needed his super- 
vision. 


Ware Shoals, S. C.—Ware Shoals 
Mfg. Co. 


Automobiles—hundreds and hundreds of them-—are 
parked on every available spot for blocks, in every direc- 
tion; a stranger could easily be forgiven for jumping to 
the conclusion that this was a huge automobile factory 


belching out finished machines of every style and make. 
make. 


The writer finally found a spot near the river that had 
just been vacated and there the trusty Ford V-8 was left 


in company with Cadillacs, Oldsmobiles, Chevrolets, 


Studebakers and other high-brows. W. A. L. Sibley, 
vice-president and general manager, says he is tired of 


having to go to Greenville to park and then walk back— 


so he has quit trying to use his car as a means of trans- 
portation to his office. 


A Bie Busy OFFIcE 


There are 65 desks in the office, some of them double— 
and 75 or more employee, all as busy as bees. There is 
beautiful system here, too, and an atmosphere of friend- 


liness and good will that is refreshing. Mr. Sibley is a 


very young man, but fills his responsible position with 
dignity and grace. He never seems hurried, or worried, 
and is never too busy to be courteous. More, he is a 
Christian, and not ashamed of it; he firmly believes that 
God will help those who try to help themselves, and says 
nothing is ever gained financially, but much is lost spirit- 
ually, by Sunday work. 


PERMANENCY THE WATCH-WorD 


Everything in Ware Shoals is put there to stay. Only 
the very best has been thought good enough. Most of 
the 600 houses have asbestos roofs. Painting and repair- 
ing goes on all the time, and a painting schedule is worked 
out for five years. Then they start all over again, making 
sure that property is thoroughly protected from the rav- 


ages of time. 


Seven thousand and five hundred new spindles were 


‘recently installed, and another 7,500 are now being set 


up. 

Nine hundred operatives, mostly girls ‘and women, 
work in the fabricating departments, where the weekly 
output is 2,000 dozen shirts, 50,000 dozen handkerchiefs, 


35,000 dozen diapers, 14,000 dozen pillow cases and 350 
dozen sheets. 


There are 3,000 operatives in all, and as fine a looking 
crowd as one can find in any industry. 


OVERSEERS 


D. M. Davis, carder, was initiated into textile mys- 


_teries at Henrietta Mills, near Forest City, N. C., in 


1887, and is said to be one of the best overseers of card- 
ing to be found, and a mighty good man to work for. 

—. —-, Callas is overseer spinning. He and W. H. 
Callas, genial overseer of the cloth room, are brothers. 
M. C. Chalmers is overseer weaving. 


E. W. Craft, second hand in carding; Roy Greer, sec- 
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ond hand in spinning, and B. V. White, second hand in 
weaving, are among our friends and readers. 

Truman Owens and C. A. South, ambitious young 
men in the card room, who are working up, have joined 
the Textile Bulletin family. 

Ray Stetenburg, superintendent, and Arthur L. Bryant, 
assistant superintendent, are likeable and hustling young 
men. 

THE CoMPANY STORE 


There has never been a more complete department 
store than this, where anything from a fish hook to an 
automobile can be bought—~and of the best, at reasonable - 
prices. There’s a complete drug store in this building, 
too, and a real nice lunch room. “3 

The very best of schools; a splendidly equipped Y. M. — 
C. A., with educational and recreational advantages, 
swimming pool, etc. Churches of different denomina- 
tions. A dairy farm with 150 fine thoroughbred Guern- 
seys, making sure that pure rich milk is available to all 
who need or want it. 


STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD 


The PWA has recently completed a concrete stadium 
at Reigel Field, with a seating capacity of 1,200. These 


playgrounds are large, level and in every way ideal, and 


are just back of the schoolhouse. : 

It does seem that everything that heart can wish for is 
provided for the people of Ware Shoals. To live there 
and work there is an honor and a blessing. President 


. Ben D. Reigel, of New York, deserves the gratitude of 


the entire South as well as that of the 3,000 operatives 


for the development of this modern and model textile 
town. 


Laurens, S. C.—Laurens Cotten Mill 


This mill has approximately 49,000 spindles and 1,234 


looms, making fancy shirtings and dréss goods. N. B. 


Dial is president and M. L. Smith, treasurer. J. M. 
Moore, who has for many years been superintendent, has 
resigned, and D. K. Dana, an enterprising and progres- 
sive young man from Judson Mill, is now superintendent. 


Woodruff, S. C.—Brandon Cann. 
| Woodruff Plant 


This is one of the nicest plants in the Brandon group. 
The grounds are laid out artistically, and the evergreen 
shrubbery, flowering plants and soft green grass make a 
lovely picture. The mill runs 8-hour shifts, on good 
running work. The préduct is print cloth. 

C. E. Hatch, of Greenville, is president and treasurer: 
J. E. Sirrine, vice-president; W. B. Perrin, general man- 
ager; H. B. Kilgore, plant manager; C. P. Dill, superin- 
tendent. 

Overseers are C. M. Padgett, carder; R. B. Hunt, spin- 
ner; J. L. Loftis, weaver; W. H. Fanning, cloth room; 
J. K. Taylor, master mechanic; Smith Thomas, outside 
overseer, 


(Continued next week) 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CoO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ton Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside ‘Bldg., Greenville, Ss. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg... Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md.. Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bldg.. John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bldg., William. Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. 8S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnatl, O., First National Bank Bidg., Ww. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldg., E. W. Burbank, Megr.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg, K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank 'Bldg., 
F. W. Stevens. Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg.., La. 
Crosby. Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Blde.. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio. Tex., Frost National Bank Blde., Marl 
R. Hury. Mer.; Tampa, Fia., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. — Mer.; 
Washineton, D. C., Southern Bldg.; H. C. Hood, 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit. Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Dank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716- 19, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St.. New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, ex.: 310 Mutual 

Bide.. Kansas City, Mo.; 620 8S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville. Ky.: 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh. 
Pa.;: 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
%th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York Clty. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile he ge 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 383 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. 
T. L. Hill 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S .C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
i2th St., Columbus, Ga.; ‘W. Chester Cobb, ‘Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N .cC. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta. Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, S. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N .C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N.B., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 

CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville. S. C.: John C. Turner, P .O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett. Woodside Bildg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C, Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Blidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Re N.. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, 'N. C.; F. H. Sawyer, Box 1 7, Green- 
ville, 8S. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, Pp, O, Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. ee 2 Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N C. 

CAROLINA DRILLING & EQUIPMENT CO., Sanford, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N.C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Agt., Luther Knowles, 
Ir. Box 127. Tel. 2-2486. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. Grady 
Gilbert, Box 127, Charlotte; Clinton Sales Co., Ine., Byrd Miller, 
2 Morgan Bldg... Greenville, 8. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 481, Tel. 
2913, Spartanburg, S. C.: A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive, N.B., 
Tél. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina 
Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consolidated Brokerage Co 
Greenville, 8S. C. Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem. N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 5. C., ee R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bldg., r- 
tanbure, Alexander, Asst. Sou. orn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Blde., Greensboro, N. C., W. R.. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESPI, BAKER & CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 

CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.. Sou. Agents: B. L. 
Stewart Roller ry Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie Roller Shop, 
Rockingham, N. C.: J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. C.; 
The Georgia Roller  nbectethd Co., Griffin, Ga.: Textile Roll Cov- 
ering Works, LaGrange, Ga.: East Point Roller Cov. Co., Hast 
Point, Ga.:; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow Roller 
Shop. Albemarle. N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn.: Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; Greenville Tex- 


tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Anniston Roll Covering Co., 
Anniston, 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, ea Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. 0. Box 843. Greenville, S es 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. -C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Gresnsboro. N. C., Greenville, 8S. C., 
N. C.. Sou. Reps., BE. B. Spencer, Box 1267, Charlotte, 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Soraeth 


St., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL. A., 82 Wall St., New ye City. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E , Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del John L. Dabbs. Mer.: D. Newman, 
Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer. —Teohnical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., N. Reps., L. EB. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr.. 715 Providence Bidg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, 8. C.;: J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N.C: W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.s J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 


Taylor, Newnan. Ga 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & Co., Inc., E. 1., The R. & H. 
Chemeails Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Si 
Mer., 302 W., First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, — co Herbert 
Booth, Claridge Manor Apt.., Birmingham, Ala. 

ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 

FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Reps., 
Stanley D. Berg. No. 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
G. Laughridge, No. 248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


FOSTER MACHINE Westfield, Mass. Sou.-Reps., R. W. 
Ensign, Charlotte, N. 


FRANKLIN sentir CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. L 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. IL Sou. Plants, 
Greenville. 8S. C.. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.: Ss. P. Hutchinson, Jr., Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mer.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bidg., Rich- 
mon, Va.; D. H. R.. Wigg, Law Bidg.. Norfolk, Va.: W. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bldg.., Bluefield, W..Va.; J. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.; H. C. Moshell, Charleston, 
W. Black, Greenville, S. Reagan, Asheville, N. 
G. Thompson, Bristol. Tenn. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, i101 8. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stitgen, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. YY. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. KE. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C.. am FP. 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. M ; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahima ty, Okla., F. 
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D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham. Ala T Rronoke Mer: Tenn... W Me- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.;: Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox. Mer.: Louisville, Ky., BE. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond. 
Hicklin, Mer.:;: San Antonio, Tex., L. A. Uhr, Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert. M ‘Delies, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bun er, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, ae J: 
Sou. Reps., Frank BE. Keener, 187 Spring St. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.:. C. N. Knapp, Commerecial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, ©. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas. Tex.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Ralph 
Gossett, Greenville, S. C.; Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, 8. C.; W. 

. Hamner, Gastonia, N. 


GILMER Co., L. H., ices. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William Ww. Conrad, Greenwood, 8S. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Ine., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry © 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Llewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miami; Harry P. Leue. Inc., Orlando: Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
G y Co., Atlanta: Corbin Supply Co.. Macon: 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works. Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greeénville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Baliley Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. B. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co.. Ine., Norfolk: Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CoO., B. F.. 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, 


Reps., W. C. Killick. 205-207 E. 7th St.. Charlotte. N 


Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.: Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave.. Memphis. Tenn.: T. FF, Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.: FE. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport. La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham. Ala.;: B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville. Tenn.: FE. W. Sanders, 209 Broadway. Louls- 
H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga: 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Rep R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knicht Co., $13 Vine St.., Philadelphia. Pa.: 
D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte. N. T. 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave., Apt. 3, Memphis, Tenn. : H. L. 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; McGow- 
in-Lyons Hdw. & Supply Co., Mobile. Ala.: C. C. Anderson. 301 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 8S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga., 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus. Ga.: Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Beltine Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas. Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Kelith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co.: 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdw. Co., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375, Greensboro, N. 
C. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.; Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville. S. C.: T. Scaffe. Spartanburg, 
Gastonia. N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: philadelphia, Pa.;: New Orleans, La.: Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville. Ky.: Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 
Sou. Mer.. Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanbure. S.C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.; W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blidg., 
Atianta. Ga.. J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg... Charlotte, N. 
Rimmer, Mer.; Fritz Swelfer, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
tors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. S. C.; Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps. Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.;: C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bldg.. Baltimore, Md.: Cc. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bide.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 


Sou. Reps., 


1440 Broadway. New York City. 
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wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 383 St. Charies St., New 
Orleans. La.: B. BE. Dodd. 333 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. BE. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres.., Charlotte. N. Cc. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson. Greer. S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
piv Co... Greensoro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.; and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.;: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. 8. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supovly Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co.. Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Pide.. Greenville. 8. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Aegt. Sou. 
Warehouses. Greenville, S C.. Charlotte, N. C., Burlineton, N. C., 
Son. Rens.. Claude RB. Tiler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville. S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile. 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 8. 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc.. 2607 B. Tioga St., Philadel- 
-eo8 Age Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
otte 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelnhia-Chicago, Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant. 1116 Murphy Ave., S.W., IL H. Barbee, 
Mer.: Baltimore. 912 Lexington Blde.. H. D. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse. 418-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.;: New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupttoulas St. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P.. 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
ies Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat’l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 


Sou. Rep., Carolina 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, tInc.. Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps... The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: ‘Alahama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. 
Crandall Ene. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Lone-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.: Gadsden. Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Nootlin Hdw. 
& Supplv Co.: Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery. 
Teagne Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Miami. Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon. Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. 
DeTreville (Svectal Agent). Kentuckv—Ashland, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.: Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Loutsville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—<Asheville. T. 8S. Morrison & . 
Co.: Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham, Dillion Supply 
Co.: Elizabeth City. Flizabeth Citv Iron Works & Supply Co.; 
Favetteville. Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High 
Point. Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenotr, 
Rernhardt-Seaele Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, 
TDitllon Supply Co.: Wilmington. Wilmington Tron Works: Shelby. 
Shelbv Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, Cameron & 


Rarkley Co.: Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 


Supply Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chineryv Co.: Spartanburg. Monteomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City. 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville, 
Ruford. Inc. Salesmen—PE. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Ants... Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Rirmingeham, Ala.: B. C. Nabers. 2519 27th Place S.. Birm- 
ingham, Ala.;: R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 
CG. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St.. Hartford, 
Conn. Sou. Reps.. FE. W. Hollister. P. O. Box 2143, Charlotte, 
N. C.: R. B. Moreland. P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., ee 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte. N. C.: Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer.. Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps.. Dver S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. TL. Barker. C. E. Blakely. Frank L. Feazile. Charlotte Office; 
Tames 1. White. Amer. Savines Bk. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. 
Rodgers. 1004 James Bide... Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. H. Shuford, 
Harrv L. Shinn. 932 Jefferson Standard Life Blde., Greensboro, 
N. C.: B. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
R. B. MacIntyre. 801 B.. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange &8t., 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S C.: H. B. Askew,, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


_¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
Cats, Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3- 7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 
Spartanburg. S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, s.c 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant. 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden ‘Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 
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PIEDMONT SUPPLY CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou Dealers: 
Welder’s Supply Co., 815 BE. Franklin Ave., Gastonia. N. C.; C. 
J. Tallon, Species N. C.; Carolina Mill Supply Co., Green- 
ville, 8S. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Ply mouth, N. 


PERKINS & SON, tInc., B. F.. Holyoke, Masa. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 819 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C, 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, 8. C. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. ‘Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, 
Mer.; Greenville, 8. C. 


SAVOGRAN CO., THE, Boston, Mase. Sou. Dist. Mer., John 
T. Wilkes. P. O. Box 10, Laurens, S. C.:.M. Frank Reid, 258 E 
Main St., Laurens, S. C. Eastern Tenn. and Ga. 


SCHOLTEN’S CHEMISCHE FABRIEKEN, W. A., Groningen, 
Holland. Sou. Rep., H. D. Meincke, 814 Commercial Bank Bidg., 
Charlotte, 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., 
BE. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 153 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.:W O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston- Salem, N. C.; J. K.. Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd., 
Portsmouth, Va.: T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.; 

N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C;: John Limbach, 
293 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.: D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Sta., 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte,’ Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville. Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Tll.. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep: Atlanta, 
Ga,, 113 Courtland St., S.E., A. 8. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 

SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO., Inc.,; Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 63.3 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St., Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro,.N. C.:; South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp.. $17 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush S8t., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami, and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep., 
H. O. Pierce, 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Dl Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8S. C., Geo. A. Dean. 
TNeps., W. T. O’Steen Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 
Jones, Mer.; Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte, 
N. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant. 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
S. ¢c., H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING. TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker. P. 0. Box 738, arene 
ville, S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C 

STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., ii 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Ruff Hdw.. Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, 
Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388, Lancaster . 8. C.: J. B. Hunt & Sons, 
Room 3808 Odd Fellows Blidg., Raleigh, N. C.;: Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Blidg., Wilmington, N. C.: D.-E. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th 
St.. Savannah, Ga.; R. C. Cropper & Co., 7th and Mulberry Sts.., 
Macon, Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Durham Builders Supply Co., Milton Ave. at Main St., Box 48, 
Durham, N. C.; Orangeburg Marble & Granite Co., 194 W. Rus- 
sell St.. Orangeburg. S. C.; R. W. Didschuneitt, 1733 Candler 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; W. E. Raines Co., Inc., S. F. C. Blidg., Au- 
gusta, Ga.: 8S. A. Moore, 614 S. Main St., Birmingham, Ala.: F. 
L. Sherman, 100 Bienville Ave.. Mobile. Ala,; T. M. Gorrie, P. O. 
Box 441, Montgomery, Ala. 

STONHARD CO., 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W:, Atlanta, Ga. 

TERMINIX DIVISION E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Branches in principal cities. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. [Lubrication Engineers, H. L..Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.;. W. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 
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TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. B. J. 
Eaddy, Sec, and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U BOBBIN & SHUTTLE-CO., Manchester, N. H. Bou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello. 
Ga. Sou. Reps., EB. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston 'Bldg.. Charlotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. Sidney 


Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 


cello, Ga. 


U. S&S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Reps... J S. Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, B. 
C.; L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.; William M. 
Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va.; William H. Patrick. 
216 S. Oakland St., Gastonia, N. C: Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.;: The 
Henry. Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington 
Paint Co., Inec., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Mor- 
gan’s, Inec., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 
17 Campbell Ave., B. Roanoke, Va.;: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St., Charleston, 8. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Dobyns-Taylor Hdw. Co., Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The 
Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave:, N., Nashville, Tenn.; Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Standard Bldg. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 St., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham, N. C.; 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St., Winston- Salem, Baldwin 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co.. Beckley, Ww. 
Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 EB. Main St. Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St., Chattanooga, Tena.; W. A. 
Wilson & Sons, 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling, W. Va.: Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co., 1028 8rd Ave., Huntington, W. Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co.,518 Capitol St., Charleston, W. Va.; Bald- 
win supply Co., Logan, W. Va. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps.. William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, Ss. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 1738 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1738 Inverness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mgr. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, Phone 2235, High Point, C.; E. V. Wilson, 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St., Greenville, Ss. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 


ee Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
ce. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, Brand, 


203 Latta Arcade, ~~ ag N. C.; P. B. Raiford, 188 Wash- 


ington Lane, Concord N 
WINDLE & CoO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell. 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N, C.; Montgomery & 
Craw ford Spartanburg, 5. Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 
Singleton, pag Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C 
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Equipment For Sale 


Chances are youll find a buyer through a 
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WILL GIVE 
YEARS OF 


SERVICE 
* 


THE VOGEL, Number Fourteen is designed for 
installation in mills and factories where severe 
weather conditions do not prevail. It is sturdy 
in construction and economical in operation. 


While this is not a frost-proof outfit, it can 
be made semi-frost proof by use of the 
VOGEL Number One Valve. This affords partial 
protection in case of unexpected cold weather. 


Sold by plumbers everywhere 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO, 


This Southern Ou th it 


Products 


295% more wool spun 
25% more cotton twisted 


Cotton mills are getting 20% to 30% greater produc- 
tion from their twisters after installing DIAMOND FINISH 
Eadie auto-lubricated rings. Woolen mills experience 


equal results on their spinning. The average user cuts 


the labor and overhead cost a good, solid busine Larger 
packages, less fly. Investigate! 


WHITT LLE (Mass. 


DIAMOND : | 
RING CO. 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and Twister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Books That Will Help 


Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 


the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1. 25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Gero. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


You With 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 
By D. A. TomMpxKINs 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. Nose | 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size, Price, 
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Most spinners have two jobs 
to do—spinning.. and traveling 
back and forth, cleaning. 

Let your spinners “tend to 
their knitting’—and make 
cleaning automatic. Parks Auto- 
matic Equipment cleans better— 
and at frequent, regular inter- 
vals. It cleans all surfaces above 
the ring rails with a current of 
air that blows accumulated fly 


outward and downward to the 


floor —where it is easily dis- 
posed of. Slugs and bunches are 
almost entirely eliminated. 
Breakage, loom stoppage and 
seconds are greatly reduced. 
Production goes up. Costs go down. 

There are two types of Parks 
Cleaners. Both have the same 
automatic operation, Both pay 
for themselves in short order. 
One, the Parks Turbo, is mount- 
ed on the creel boards or rods. 


The other—the Bunchless 


Cleaner — runs on monorails 


suspended from the ceiling. 


Send the coupon below for com- 
plete information about both 
types—or check the line on the 
coupon that will bring a Parks 
engineer to explain about the 
economies that Parks Automat- 
ic Traveling Cleaners are bring- 
ing to other mills. Mail the 


coupon today—no obligation. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., FITCHBURG, MASS...CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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Gentlemen: Please send me Bulletins on Parks 
Automatic Cleaners 


You may have an en- 


gineer call () (Please check) 


Spinne rs : 
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